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Societies. 


oy ae HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


An ORDINARY MEETING of the Society be ae held on 


URSDAY, March 19, 1914, at 5 rm, at 7, SOUTH SQUAR — 
GRAYS INN W.C., when Mr. H. R. TEDD .A., 
urer R.Hist.8.. will ea his Paper ‘CONCERNING HIS. 


TORICAL BIBLIOGRAPAY H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. — The 
next EVENING MEETING will be held on WEDupepar, 
March 18, at bf! Meg 'Y COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., 
8 p.m., when a Pape’ a aa Miss A. WERNER’ on 
-LORE OF AST AFRICA™ The Paper will be illustrated 
by Lantern-Slides F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, ‘Lincoln’ s Inn, W.C., March 9, 1914. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
March 18, 1914, at tte nuows eS OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Burlington House, Piccadi ¥, ; 

The Ghair will be taken by LORD WELBY OF ALUINGTON, 
G.C.B., who will deliver an Addres “ag pee *LONDON SUBURBS.’ 
An Address will also be given RS HILIP eo (with 
Lantern Illustrations) upon ‘ LONDON ‘CITY CAHUR 

For particulars and _cards of admission apply to = , ea 
HAROLD G. HEAD, 7, Upper Baker Street, 

















Exhibitions. 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 


THE LONDON GROUP. 
5, Regent Street. Admission 1s, 10-6, 


R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 10, GRAFTON 
STREET, BOND STREET, W. ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by 
Leshix MANSFIELD, D. I. SMART, E. HERBERT WHYDALK 
HENRY WINSLOW. NOW'ON VIEW 10-6 DAILY; 
SATURDAYS 10-1, 


PE 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE I8 Ly ny GIVEN, That the Senate is about to elect 
in gz department for the year 1914-15. 

Fall tt, of the Srey ern — the Examinership can be 
obtained on application to the Principal. 

FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS ONLY. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND FACULTY OF SCIENOBR. 
One in PHILOSOPHY. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before SATURDAY, March 21. (It is particularly desired by the 
Members, that no application of any kind be made to its individual 

em 








itted 


Is three copies at least of each should 
be sent. Orietnal' tosinioniaies should not be forwarded in any case. 
By Order of ‘» ei 
MIERS, Principal. 
ay va heer a tig South mendnagine Ss. AW. 
arch, 


N£WNHAM 








COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





The post of RESIDENT LECTURER in HISTORY and 
pangc70e OF HISTORICAL STUDIES will be VACANT in 
SEPTE “eon a (who should be women of academic 
attai to write for information to THE 
PRINCIPAL. “Testinvonials are not required, but names should be 
re of persons to whom the College authorities may refer. Candi- 

tes should also send particulars as to education, experience, &c., 
with copies or — of any historical work they may have published, 
settee PRIL 2% 


Rast SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTER. 


SIR JOHN LEMAN’S SCHOOL, BECOLBS. 


Applications are invited for the. eel - me MASTER of this 
Secondary School. The new b land ready 
for occupation by the middle of KL 1914. and the Head 
Master will be expected to enter on his duties on the first day of that 
month. Accommodation 156 (Buys and Girls), The Pupil Teachers and 
Scholars, about 50, from the existing Pupil Teachers’ Centre will be 
transferred to the new School. The salary will be at the rate of 2001. 
per annum, rising by annual increments of 102. according to the 
Committee’s regulations to a maximum of 3001. per aonum, plus a 
capitation grant of 10s. peranuum for each unit of average attendance 
of fee- toon geny Powe epee The Governors estimate that 68 fee-paying 

ntered at once, but do not guarantee this number. 

















Gdurcational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boys 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Following Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get P 











Applicants rth te Graduates of a University in the United King- 
dom, or have other ——— qualifications as may be approved by 
the Board of Education. Re peripemy upon prescribed forms (Form 
23), accompanied by copies of not more — — recent testimonials, 
must be received on or before M wor 28 


ATKINS, Clerk to Governors. 
County Hall, Ipswich, March ry wie 


L*®™™ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


The Governors of the Lymm Grammar School, in the p Oeunty. of 
Chester, invite applications for the HEAD MASTEKSHIP of the 
School. The gentleman to appointed must be a Graduate of a 
University in the United Kingdom, and must be married. There isa 

house and garden and playing fields. The Head Master must 
reside in the house. The School is a dual school, and adjoins the 
house. The School has accommodation for about 150 scholars. Fixed 
stipend 1501. a year and capitation fee of 2l. 5s on all arent 
(except in the Preparatory Department), numbering about 125. belive 
conte must send in their applications to the undersigned before 

MARCH 25, Be Am applicant the Governors desire to see wil 














ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STRERT, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Professors, Teachers, ya. 9 ae 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and 
by! — ane yi ro + . en full inforanntion, rat 
cation (personal or by letter), stating requirements. 
, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627 








TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

Universal success. Resident and Daily Pupils received.—Pro- 

spectus with testimonials post free from Mr. ©. SCHNELLE, 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN. 


A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH AND ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 


App plications ae iavited by. the enema nar A of he tee apf 
College, Dublin, for the sv of r o the Senate 
the Pamene) pe omg | of an ay in respect of the fede oom od 





e to the above Professo Pp. 

The — salary attached to the office is 6002. perannum. The 
condit: of tenure of the office and other particulars may be 
obtained from the undersign 

Completed applications, with co pies of three testisnoniale in each 
case, must be received not ater than a 10, 

J. BA . M.A., a and Bursar. 

86, St. Ste; i Green, Dublin. 


arch 10, 1914. 





KINDERGARTEN } MISTRESS for Private Day 
and Boarding School, Orange Free State, to take charge of 
I indergarten and instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of 
Kindergarten Teaching. Salary 651. Resident. Passage paid. 





MUS! USIC MISTRESS for Private Day and 

Boarding School in the Orange Free State, to teach Pane and 

apis to ta eB: Gabbitas, THRING & OO. 36, Beck Mile Strect, 
., 36 

Boyt fy, tows ville Street, 





. Further printed information will be fe ewtthed 
upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope on application 
in writing to the undersigned. 
T. J. RIDGWAY, Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 
Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire. 
March 5, 1914. 





ARNSTAPLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





WANTED, May 6, an experienced MODERN LANGUAGE 
MASTER (me 4 a speciality), with Junior Latin and English. 
Oral methods used in French. Games, especially Cricket, a recom- 
mendation. Salary 150l., rising by annual increments of 10/. to 2001.— 
Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelo , en should be returned, 
properly filled up, on a 8 MAROC 

G. W. F. BROWN, Clerk to the Governors. 

The bo Micand, Berneaghe. 


IRKENHEAD EDUCATION ,COMMITTEE 
RKENHEAD INSTIT 
uaetubant SCHOOL <a. ‘fom. 
Head Master—J. SMALLPAGE. B.A. (Lond.). 
REQUIRED, at the commencement of next Term, a FORM 
MASTER for German. Elementary Mathematics and English 
Subjects. A Graduate between the ages of 24 and 30 who has had 
experience of teaching in Secondary Schools and who is willing to 
supervise the games will be preferred. 
“ommencing salary 1401 or 1501. according o A — seen rising 
by 101. annually, subject to — service, to 180 
vassing any of the Governors will be SL. a disqualifica- 





on. 

For form of application (to be completed and ay by MARCH 
23, 1914, endorsed ** Birkenhead Institute”) snl © the Secretary, 
Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenh 

Further information may be abthines from the Head Master. 

OBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


REQUIRED, an INSTRUCTRESS to teach Needlework and 
Embroidery. The applicant should hold the City and Guilds of London 
Advanced Certificate for Embroidery, and possess a knowledge of 


Balary from 1001. to 1501. per annum, ding to qualificati and 


—. 
‘urther particulars and form ot y be from 
THE SECRETARY, Education ome Leopold’ Street, Shemeld. 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


COCKBURN HIGH ero nes 

Applications are invited for the siollewin — 
EXPERIENCED KINDERG TTR BSS. Required after 
Easter. Must possess Higher ec Centidents. Commencing 


salary 1101. 

}XPERIENCED GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTRESS. Reauired after 
Bester. In addition to Gymnastic work, may be required to give 
ee in ordinary class work with Junior Forms. Commencing 
salary 1 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
ARUH 18, may be obtained ar the undersigned. 

JAMES AHAM, Secretary for Education. 
Education Offices, Leeds. 


LEEDS 








UTORS WANTED. —(a) for Boy of 15. French 
and German, Cony. and Gram., er ene ath. 140/., non-ren., 
with lunch and tea. Man fond of Athl. and upg desired.—(b} 
French, Cony. and Gram., in dvedediionen with,! if possible, Essay 
and Précis, or Science. 1201.,res.—For these and many other vacancies 
apply to BIVER co., University Scholastic Agency, 123, Regent 
Street, W. Est. 1858. 











Situations Wanted. 
ENTLEMAN desires post as LITERARY 


ASSISTANT. Special knowledge in graphic art; would act as 
Museum Cicerone.—Apply BURIN, 10, Wakefield Road, Brighton. 


ECRETARIAL or similar appointment sought 
by Young Gentleman. Sound business training and experience 
(public and commercial), usual qualifications. Intelligent, accura' 
and reliable. Excellent recommendations.—Box 2040, Athenwum 
Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


FRENCH LADY with a thorough know- 

ledge of English and French, piniverstt Degree, Part I., 
desires Post as PRIVATE SECRETARY in London or abroad. 
French and English Shorthand and ts -writing. Experienced — 
Address, Mile. A., 32, Maitland Park Road, Hampstead. 


ADY, well educated, experienced, expert 

Typist and Shorthand Writer, some Literary ability, desires 

Post as SECRETARY to Auta or Journalist.—Address L., 33, 
Portland Road, Holland Park, W 

















Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS into English from French, 


German, Italian, Spanish, Rg ny Dutch, Dano-Norwe, ian, 
and Swedish. ponerse » work,— CURTIS, M. A., 10, Haringey 
Park, Crouch End, N. Tel. 93 oth 


OUTH AFRICA.—Retail Agent, 


Salesman, fourteen years’ experience of the sale of books (sets 
only) in Cape Coleny, Orange River, Transvaal, and Natal, now in 
London, is willing to represent (upon commission) enterprising 
Publirhers or Wholesale Booksellers, Unexceptionable references, 
and most extensive retail counexion in all parts of the Union.—For 
ay interviews apply, by letter only, L. J. Messrs, Charles 

rker & Sons, Ltd., White Lion Court, Cornhill, EC. 





unrivalled 





OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 

any help or assistance in the sale of their works should com- 

municate with Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, 

31, Charing Cross, Whitehall, 8.W. For some yeers Hon. Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. Fees moderate. 


. 7 
O AUTHORS OF NOTE.—A well-known and 
remarkably successful Firm of Fiction Publishers have an 
— for Two Novelists who are ude | to bind aeeneres | to ne 
nem their whole work for a period of at least wee pee 
Authors to receive a reasonable advance and royalty, wit ek 
royalties on sales. The Publishers guarantee to work the Novels in a 
painstaking and intelligent manner. (nly Authors of the front rank 
will be considered. Apericotiene may be made direct, . through the 
recognized Literary Agent: A genuine offer. — Ap y & 
Atheneum Press, 11, Breons’ 8 Buildings, Chancery lane, ndon; E.0 


UTHORS’ MSS. placed with 187 Publishers 
and Periodicals at highest % pric. 16-page Prospectus free.— 
MAG NUS, 8, Henrietta Street, 











ACTS, Statistics, material of all kinds for 
Speakers and Writers. Literary advice and assistance by a 
well-known Author. State requirements. Prospectus pest free on 
application to THE SECRETARY, London General Information 
Service, 111, 8t. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8.W. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens FU ROBASED at the BEST MARKKT PRICES for 
SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piovadilly, Ad, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


Authors’ Agents. 


YHE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ome pe to 

consider and place MSS. for early ne btioetien. ite: work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who uthors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience,—2, Clement's gt 
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Modern Etchings and Engravings. STEVENS’ S AUCTION ROOMS. 








| 
1 
Sales by Auction. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, Established 1750. 
F, ft ate Bouse, edt Lateneee Sauare, ¥ O., gn tUReDAL. TUESDAY next, March 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
‘ arch 17, at ten minu o'eloc! se! ETCH. 
Miscellaneous Books. INGs ope) Bnenayin a8 compat Foriratt an Landscapes, Curiosities. 
‘ancy Bubj: nel ng Examples by and r | 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by | 4-Aiec A. H. Hai Meissonier oe S SERVERS OM SEL. by AUUTION, 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C 2. G. Appleton - Gayment Baden A. Friee ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL WEAPONS, Old Lac Cabinet, Chinese 
WEDNESDAY. Mare Is nd Following Day, at Lo'clock, MISCEL- | F- grt Albany Howarth Frank Short er Screen, Mirror Stand, Chi lain, Jars, Snuff Bo 
LANKOUS BOOKS, oe the LIBRARY of the lave HG. | Koval Courine” ioe SMW. Turner | Sc. and CHINA, GLASS, PICTURES, fw 
bakin! M AF x... = 1 7 e. Bigber, Cee —sd p— 4 7m | EB. Chiquet Maxtme Lelanuve R. Wallis | On view day prior and morning of Bale ‘Catalogues on application. 
Fhe Ain Annual of the British School at Athens from 18% to1904-Modern | Hedley Fitton KR. W. Macbeth J.T. Willmore = | —__— 
ndard Hi ical Works = dell’s Shake- | 1. ©. Farrer Millet Sydney Wilson 
pg 8 2 vols —Illustrations to Wilson an Bonaparte's Peter Graham C. 0. Murray J. Whistler TUESDAY, March 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
merican Ornithology Bro’ OUKS from the | 4. T. Greenhead A. Mathey and many others | 
PIBRARY. of the tate VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. (removed from | Mr. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
75, Eaton users, 8.W.), incre a es the 4 yy = Valuable Books. | ot Boom rx. i : wy a. oe ant ie 
1 Historica Com v . 3 ECT 
Ae yt ingeding Bochroken's . Heads, 2 men tae UTTICK & SIMPSON willSELL by AUCTION, Decorative Furniture, and ft Soame, the Property a 
Lane's Theatrical Portral coloured — Books Felating to . at wy aoa, ¢ icester Square, W.C., on THURSDAY, | LADY, deceased, removed from a West-End Flat. 
and Weies -A Compl the Works of J. 8. Bach, 46 vols , March 1 putes past 1 oclock precisely, VALUABLE On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 


ae ve vowed and Catalogues had. BOOKS. gtk 3 Thackeray's The Snob and The Gownsman— 
ee - yd ae = Siaguet . mas we mee con un senes 8 

ather mien, ne: esen 0 
The Library of the late J. H. JACOBY, Esq. (removed from | Hentay's Vues des 1 Monta es ‘des Suisse—Choice Extra-{llustrated 


Eke HORGON'S CO wi Seite iy | TR | ype Witers, fr 



























































AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chancery Lane, W.C., on | SS. of EVERY KIND accurately and 
py py Tari ine bore LIBRARY.” com Pricing inc. Baster Oil Prints. | Bayz # STIPE. WRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words, Vien clear 
Marly, Books with Woodeuts and Engravings—Rare Prt ICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, | arbor copy it 1,900. Research Wer Literary Assistance.— 
so in . 3 = Foreign Sx rm —_ Y—~ Leng vas Century at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on THURSDAY 4 Mise TAP) Roscheok, reat Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 
teratare men morocco a at , J minutes past clock recieely,, fine BAXTER | 
gris First Editions of of Dickens, Ainsworth, T! keray, Ta PRINTS, the Property of a GENTLEMEN, and from various 
epee ee, Sporting Books and Books of Travel, &e. Collect Z sé TE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
talogu appli i Co ; 
The eer ty age par. Bey wed I Sct, of the late | = an gg Foe oe Ng yg canon tpen 
Rare and Valuable Books. B. STEWART, Glasgow | TPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & co. will SELL by ESSRS. SOTHEBY, ghee of lag & HODGE Telephone: 
M&®: UCTION, at their Rooms. FM eS SELL wie, AUCTION. av =. Fou, Ho 13. Inga a } 
Cl an olloWin 
PRIDAY, fay oh By aS Sh erie i oan aren - the VALUABLE ‘LIBRARY. formerly the Prowort 88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Abbott and Smith's Lepid morocco—Row. of the late A. STEWAR'’ ~ ee of Rawcliffe, Glasgow (sold ~4 oem Copies, 24. References to well | nl Authors. , Oxford 
‘s Vultnterre ive Present dente of New England with | order of his Widow's Executor Higher Tooal— 1G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8 
— Indian War, with the Continuation, 1675-6 -Rare Sep bevteued. - may be had. =e 
Books and Pamphlets on ‘Trade and America—Interesting and 
Uurious Black-Letter Books—Chaucer’s Works, 1st Ben — The Japanese Collections, Ay wd of the late UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, ayy 
Veet, we tenas Drareurs ; has Wits, paye hS he “Bortrlts Sir ALFRED BAST, ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 
Gotiamith's ‘The Traveller. First. Edition, 170 and other ESSRS. SOTAEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 1.00 words, Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed, References to wel 
Volumes of Poems—The Poctioal M Magazine, 4 vols., &. } will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
eae ama Bay ye} tS Ne JAPANESE COLLECTIONS, the 
— ‘8, a o'cloc e 
| rty of the late Si ALERE iT, R.A., of 67, Belsize Park, YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and _ all 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | london, ¥,W comprising Colout Printa, fine Buriinono, Original SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs, WALKER, 113, Elm Park 
rs notice that they will hold the following | Drawings, J _— llustrated Books and Books on Japan, Lacquer, | Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5123 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
oy reereorio at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's | Netsuke, Tsuba, Bronzes, and Pottery. Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 
Square the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. | 
. . | 
On RODAY, March, 16, p ape Zaeee Seiowing Engravings, Drawings, and Etchings. UTHORS’ MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type- 
RLFRED TRAPNELL. Boa. | MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | Go. aries Oi J Dupliertiog. Excellent Srontieemasin ates 
On FRIDAY, March 20, PICTURES and | iret, Strand W.c. ARID A te Byand MONDRE Maren | ¥- M- FLINT, st, Moorgate Stre 
AR t 1 0 precisely, ‘ 
DRAWINGS, the Broverty of athesiate ARTIN, er tte } }TCHINGS from various evarees am ‘Py ~ Collections, including 
| the Property of Mrs, EDMONSTONE. of Woodthorpe, Notuinghams YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
Cn TUESDAY, March 24, and Two Following Milita Pinte and Portraite from the Collection formed by the late ond py romptly executed at home. Sd. ;Der 1.000, 15,000 6d. per 1,000. 
. verly House, Duplicating and Co tions, Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
ORL es aE SILVER, a oo | May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. —the hair Mc PARL ANE. ih Palmeira Avenue, Westeli F Reser. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 23, 1914 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO MESSRS. BATSEFORD’S 
MAGNIFICENT RECORDS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
Forming a volume (size 1§ in. by 11 in.) containing 60 Full-Page Plates of Views and Measured Drawings finely reproduced by the 


Collotype and Half-Tone processes, together with 136 Half-Tone and Line Illustrations interspersed in the Text. The volume will 
be handsomely bound in buckram, gilt, and published at £4 4s. net. 


MONUMENTAL CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND DURING 


THE EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
By A. E. RICHARDSON, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


HE purpose of this book is to direct attention tothe monumental qualities and academic aspect of English Neo-Classic Architecture, 
ry" which from the period of its inception, at the beginning of the seventeenth century until a comparatively recent date, shows a 
record of continuous development. The subjects chosen for illustration comprise works by John Carr of York, Sir Robert 
Taylor, the Brothers Adam, Sir William Chambers, James Gandon, George Dance, Henry Holland, Sir John Soane, Sir Robert Smirke, 
Professor Playfair, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, Professor Cockerell, and Sir Charles Barry—to mention only a few names ; but special 
attention is directed to such masters of style as Professor Cockerell and Sir Charles Barry. The great cities of the United Kingdom 
have been searched for notable examples, and the profusion of buildings thus brought to light is revealed in the pages of this volume 
To the London collector the work has a special interest, not only on account of the fine series of illustrations which it contains of 
existing buildings, but also of many subjects long since destroyed. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 
It has been decided to offer the book to Subscribers until March 21, 1914, at the special price of £3 13s. 6d. net (instead ot 
£4 4s. net, the actual published price), and it is felt that many will wish to take advantage of this special offer, and to have 
their names included in the List which will be printed in the volume. It is important to note that after the date mentioned no name 
can be inserted in the List, nor will it be possible to obtain the work for less than the published price, viz.: £4 4s. net. 


A detailed Prospectus with specimen Plates will be forwarded post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Lrtp,, Publishers, 94, Hic Hotszorn, Lonpon. 
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Catalogues. 
OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most rt Book- 


finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature of exchangin ng any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I peatontenty. want 
t+ free—EDW. BAKR’S Great Bookshop, John —- Mossi 
irmingham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 153.—Walpole 
Large Paper, 16 vols., 7/. 108. Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., at 3 





Bere (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 


Educational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 
hand at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 

Becond 8 post free. State wan Books sent on soveoral. —W.&G. 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 


a G@ @ 8 BRO S$, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 
pualane IN RARE AND V Atcaae BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
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LITERATURE 
a 


The Speaker of the House. By Michael 
Macdonagh. (Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


ENGLISHMEN delight to grumble at the 
weather and their House of Commons ; 
but a good many of them are proud of 
“the Speaker of the House,’ and will 
welcome this admirable history of an 
ancient office. The bulk of the informa- 
tion has been published before in other 
forms; but Mr. Macdonagh has dili- 
gently garnered it from various sources, 
and, with the aid of an observant eye 
and more than twenty years in the Press 
Gallery, has produced a volume that is 
thoroughly readable. 

He traces the history of the Speaker- 
ship from the earliest times, placing 
at the beginning of his book a Roll of 
Speakers which starts with the year 1376 ; 
and he shows that for centuries it was 
the custom for the Speaker-elect to make 
pretence of desiring to refuse the high 
honour offered him. After repeated pro- 
testations of his unfitness for the post, 
and as he was being led to the chair, he 
would indulge in a show of physical 
Tesistance. This comedy was repeated at 
every election of a Speaker until Mitford 
in 1801 declined to say that he was 
unfit for the office. 

On an early page it is noted that the 
last time a Sovereign exercised his veto 
on the choice of a Speaker was in the case 
of Edward Seymour, who had served as 
Speaker in one Parliament, and whom 
Charles II. would not have again. The 





Royal veto has not been enforced since 
that time. 

It has become the custom for a Speaker 
to remain Speaker until he resigns or 
dies; but it was not always so, and 
as we follow Mr. Macdonagh we see cases 
where Speakers willingly or unwillingly 
gave up the Chair for a time, where 
successors were appointed, and where 
the old Speaker was afterwards summoned 
back for a second and occasionally even 
a third term of office. 

In days not very distant it was the 
habit for a Speaker to join in Committee 
debates and divisions; but this habit 
has now fallen into disuse, and is not 
likely to be revived. The qualities re- 
quired for a Speaker are well stated by 
Mr. Macdonagh. They are sagacity, tact, 
and a common sense in judgment. 


‘‘He must also have a fair gift of speech 
and a strong commanding voice. He must 
be capable of saying the right thing at the 
right time. If he can say it in a stately 
fashion so much the better....The most 
precious attribute of the Chair....is im- 
partiality, and the highest and most inspired 
personal quality of a Speaker is command 
and influence over men.” 


In early days the two scholarly qualities 
essential are said to have been that the 
speaker should speak French well and 
be able to read Latin. In those days 
French was the language of the upper 
classes, and that in which debates were 
conducted, while Parliamentary and legal 
documents were written usually in Latin. 

The solemn farewells of Speakers have 
often touched the House, and there are in 
these pages some striking speeches made 
by men who were taking their final leave 
of office. The resignation of a Speaker 
now involves his immediate departure 
from the Commons; but this was not 
always the case, and Mr. Macdonagh shows 
that Addington, on quitting the Chair, 
continued to sit in the House. He suc- 
ceeded Pitt as Prime Minister in 1801, 
and gave place to Pitt in 1804, and then 
continued in the House as a private 
member: a record which in these days 
seems incredible. 

A Speaker on his retirement is now 
always rewarded with a peerage, as is 
duly pointed out. But we do not think 
Mr. Macdonagh mentions the odd fact 
that one recent Speaker received a 
knighthood while he was still in the 
Parliamentary chair, and we fancy that it 
is not generally known that Speaker Brand 
received his knighthood through a mis- 
understanding. It happened in_ the 
eighties, when the Orange Free State 
was much in the minds of some Ministers. 
One of them sent a note round the Cabinet 
simply saying “‘ Brand should be knighted.” 
Gladstone wrote ‘‘ Yes’’; and Brand 
was knighted. But the Minister who 
suggested it had another Brand in his 
head, the President of the Free State. 
We believe that the right man received 
the honour at a later date. 

We talk of obstruction as a growth of 
modern times ; but Mr. Macdonagh shows 
that it was rampant in 1604, and that the 
House then resolved that, 














“To prevent the idle expense of time, if 
any man speak impertinently, or beside the 
question in hand, it standeth with the order 
of the House for Mr. Speaker to interrupt 
him and to know the pleasure of the House 
whether they will further hear him.” 

A little later it was resolved :— 

“That if any superfluous motion or tedious 
speeches be offered to the House, the party 
is to be directed and ordered by Mr. Speaker.”’ 
So, after all, the troubles of our own 
days are nothing new. 

Croke seems to have been the first 
Speaker to rule that a member has the 
right to be heard, no matter how objec- 
tionable his views may be. In 1601, 
when Serjeant Heyle made a motion, “ all 
the House hemm’d and laughed and 
talked’; at which Heyle said: “ All 
your hemming shall not put me out of 
countenance.” 

“So Mr. Speaker stood up and said: ‘ It 
is a great disorder that this should be used, 
for it is the ancient use of every man to be 
silent when any one speaketh, and he that is 
speaking should be suffered to deliver his 
mind without interruption.’ ”’ 


The book before us contains an odd 
complaint by H. M. Stanley. The man 
who had explored unknown parts of 
Africa never realized that there were 
others in the House who knew far more 
than he did of the conditions of that Con- 
tinent as a whole, and for whose views 
the House properly had more respect. 
But Stanley at Westminster was a failure, 
and glad to retire after one Parliament. 

To Speaker Peel Mr. Macdonagh awards 
very high praise for his earnestness and 
dignity. Mr. Gully is also praised in a 
minor key ; but he ‘‘ acted upon the mere 
letter of the rules with the pedantry 
of the lawyer.” We notice also an 
admirable collection of those witticisms 
of the present Speaker which delight the 
House and keep it in good humour as well 
as good order. Concerning Speaker Shaw- 
Lefevre there are Mr. George Russell’s 
well-known words :— 

“His special excellence as Speaker was 
held to be that, when there was no precedent 
for a particular course, he always said that 
it was the well-known practice of the House, 
and that if any one ever attempted to ques- 
tion these improvised authorities, he said, 
‘ Order, order! the point is already disposed 
of,’ with a voice and manner which silenced 
all remonstrance.”’ 

A Speaker in older days is pictured 
as a man in his big chair who used to 
have draughts of porter brought to him 
during the sitting ; and Wraxall reported 
that he used to drink so many foaming 
tankards that they “ produced incon- 
veniences.”’ 

Here and there we have detected trifling 
slips in Mr. Macdonagh’s pleasant pages. 
He says in one place that the Speaker 
possesses a curious privilege 
*‘ which he enjoys exclusively with Royalty. 
That is to ride or drive through the archway 
of the Horse Guards between Whitehall and 
the Mall.” 


But many Ministers and others have that 
privilege, and an ivory pass used to be 
carried (and probably is still carried) 
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in the vehicles of ‘those who have the 
right to drive through the arch. It was 
the same with Constitution Hill until very 
recent times; and the ivory passes not 
only took the man whose name they bore, 
but also gave his secretaries the right of 
way. 

Mr. Macdonagh says that ‘‘ the Speaker 
....has precedence of all the Commonalty, 
that mighty crowd outside the peerage.” 
This was once true; but now the Prime 
Minister has special precedence, and stands 
immediately after the Archbishop of 
York, and before any other commoner. 

Of slips in names we note that Herschell 
was not “Sir Francis,” but Sir Farrer ; 
that Lord Loreburn did not spell his 
name Read ; that Gwyder is more usually 
written Gwydyr; and that Lord Fitz- 
maurice did not write his Christian name 
as it is here printed. 





The Panama Canal. By Frederic J. Has- 
kin. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


Mr. Hasktn’s book comes late in the day. 
He set out to describe a marvellous piece 
of engineering which has already been 
amply discussed; but he has justified 
his work by giving in the simplest language 
the best and clearest account that we have 
seen of the difficulties overcome, and of 
the machinery to be used for passing ships 
through the Canal. It may almost be 
considered a semi- official book, as the 
proofs have been read by Col. Goethals, 
the man chiefly responsible for the success 
of the undertaking. 


Of the Republic of Panama the author 
gives some curious particulars. It has no 
debt. It has a University, but there are 
few teachers qualified to hold the professor- 
ships, and fewer students qualified to pur- 
sue the courses. It is so incapable about the 
management of its affairs that it has to call 
in the United States to see that elections 
are conducted with some approach to fair- 
ness; and its chief city is described as 
being ** famous for its wickedness.” 

The story of the French failure is told at 
length—sometimes in words which strike 
us as scarcely fair to the men who failed. 
A third of the French money is said to 
have been spent on the Canal, a third 
wasted, and a third stolen. Allowance is, 
however, made for the inability of the 
French, through lack of knowledge in 
their day, to deal with fever and the mos- 
quito ; the work they did is said to have 
been done with the utmost thoroughness ; 
and the machinery they bequeathed to 
the Americans is admitted to have been 
of immense service. Many of the charges 
against Lesseps and his son are, 
however, too crudely stated, and some 
of them, we think, have never been 
proved. 


Mr. Haskin gives, as others have done 
before him, figures to show the number of 
miles which the Canal will save between 
various ports of the world; but the map 
intended to indicate the shortening of sea 





voyages is on a scale too small to be of 
much use. The most interesting thing for 
Englishmen to remember. is that the 
journey from Liverpool to Melbourne will 
be shorter by some 1,300 miles. 


It is well to note that this American 
writer admits the part played by his 
country in encouraging the revolution in 
Colombia. He quotes Mr. Roosevelt's 
remark, ‘‘ I took Panama, and left Con- 
gress to debate it later ’’; and he is pro- 
bably right when he predicts that history 
will justify the coup état. 

A chapter devoted to the fortification 
of the Canal gives full details as to the 
forts and the guns and ammunition which 
will eventually be stored there. One would 
have expected more secrecy in such a 
matter. Mr. Haskin has also something 
to say of the difficulties with us about the 
special tolls proposed for American ship- 
ping, and the rights of fortification. We 
conceded the right of the United States 
to erect forts, but are glad to find this 
well-informed writer acknowledging that 
the language of the treaty “‘ seems plainly 
to imply that the United States had no 
right to fortify the Canal.” He thinks, 
and we agree, that it would constitute an 
interesting chapter in diplomatic history 
if some one would tell the real reason why 
the English Government waived its right 
to insist on a neutral canal. 


The Hay Pauncefote and Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaties crop up again and again. 
The author does not commit himself to 
any side; but it is hardly necessary for 
Englishmen to argue the matter on its 
merits. The merits have long been ad- 
mitted by some of the highest authorities 
in the States ; and we were waiting for the 
considered views of President Woodrow 
Wilson. Till he spoke Englishmen were 
content with the plea made in January 
by Senator Root. He recommended the 
repeal of the Free Toll Clause of the 
Canal Act, and told his fellow-countrymen 
that they should live up to their treaty 
obligations, and keep faith with the 
world. He showed that by the Clayton- 
Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote Treaties the 
United States was pledged to equality of 
treatment for the shipping of all nations, 
and could not discriminate in favour of 
its own shipping without violation of 
treaty obligations; and we do _ not 
believe that, when Americans have had 
time to think over their President’s 
advice, they will hesitate to follow it. 


The American spelling of the book will 
not please English eyes: “theater,” 
“ scepter,” ‘‘ defense,” ‘‘ center,” “ cata- 
log,” and such words are scattered every- 
where. On the other hand, phrases like 
“spot cash” (ready money) and ‘“ the 
old bugaboo about earthquakes” will 
amuse English readers. ‘‘ Bugaboo ”’ was, 
as the ‘ New English Dictionary’ tells us, 
current in earlier English, and is one of 
the words which has been happily retained 
by the vivid talkers and writers of the 
United States. 











The Odd Man in Malta. By John Wigna- 
court. (Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. net.) 


CoMPARATIVELY few English people, out- 
side the ranks of the services, know more 
of Malta than can be seen during the pass- 
ing call of a mail boat. Yet it is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting island, alike to the 
seeker after the picturesque, the student of 
human nature, and the ethnologist. Mr. 
Wignacourt has written so thoroughly 
readable and lively a book on Malta 
that, after perusing it, any reader 
should feel as if he knew the island 
himself. The author — whose name is 
that of a famous Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John—was sent to Malta 
from South Africa in the course of his career 
in the Civil Service. He seems to have 
spent all his leisure in studying the island : 
in assisting excavators of the wonderful 
megalithic monuments, mixing freely 
among the peasantry, and noting down 
the continual picturesque effects of sky 
and sea and sunset. The rich store of 
impressions thus gathered has served him 
as material for one of the best books of its 
kind, happily combining the elements of 
humour and seriousness. He modestly 
describes his work as his ‘‘ Maltese scrap- 
book,” into which he has pasted his odds 
and ends to save them from oblivion. But 
he has given it the added touch which 
makes it literature of no contemptible 
order, and we hope that it will meet with 
the wide audience which it deserves. 

Mr. Wignacourt’s contribution to the 
vexed question of Maltese ethnology 
and philology deserves respectful con- 
sideration. He has carefully studied the 
problems of the long-headed Hamitic 
race, belonging to the culture - circle 
which once included the whole of the 
Western Mediterranean, who erected the 
remarkable megalithic monuments of 
Hagiar Kim and Hal Saflieni, and who 
probably were closely allied to the 
builders of Stonehenge. In most parts of 
Europe these people were .dispossessed 
and crowded out of existence by the later- 
coming Aryans, but in isolated Malta they 
have persisted as a nearly pure racial type 
only slightly modified by the advent of 
Phoenician, Carthaginian, Roman, and 
Arab conquerors. They still speak their 
indigenous language ; perhaps the only 
point in regard to which Mr. Wignacourt’s 
theories are open to attack is his assump- 
tion that this curious tongue is a dialect 
of Arabic, which seems to have been dis- 
proved by Dr. Caruana. 

The lighter features of Mr. Wignacourt’s 
book we leave the reader to examine 
and enjoy for himself — but we may 
call attention to his account of Maltese 
‘“‘ English as she is spoke.” The Maltese 
papers write a kind of Babu English, 
eg., from the description of a Govern- 
ment ball: ‘‘Lady Jones shimmered 
in a _perspicuous sequined gown of 
lace ; Lady Ingram refulged in peacock 
blue ; Mrs. Mifsud wore her pink.” The 
account of Busuttil’s ‘ Maltese - English 
- Dictionary ’ is a pure joy. Busuttil seems 
to have been a Maltese Roget or Cotgrave, 
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fond of synonyms and proverbs and _ fine 
writing, and his work deserves to rank with 
the Portuguese vocabulary immortalized 
by Mark Twain. Thus he translates 
ghandur by “ gallant, neat, spruce, sung 
{sic], smart, trim ’’; xaria by “a brawl, 
squibble, quarrel’ ; mignun by 


‘“‘ mad, foolish, insane, deranged, demented, 
lunatic, crazy, crazed, non-compos, cracked, 
touched, of unsound or abnormal mind ; 
insensate, bereft of reason, reasonless, mad- 
cap, unsettled; daft, possessed, forgone, 
maddened, moonstruck, mad-brained, hair- 
brained, crack-brained, maniacal, delirious, 
téte montée.”’ 


Mr. Wignacourt treats his author daintily 
and as if he loved him (who could help 
it ?) :-— 

“We feel he is at bottom a warm, natural 
man: ‘It was that rhum hot that com- 
forted me’; and afterwards, but I should 
hardly like to say as a consequence, we get 
things of this sort: ‘he always dig good to 
every one.’ He seems to have his ups and 
downs, and knows both the night out and 
the morning in: ‘ vertigo or giddiness is a 
feeling as if external objects whirled round 
or as one had been whirling round, or were 
about to fall, which one tends to unless he 
grasp something fixed or sit down’; ‘ take 
a doze of Epsom salt’; ‘I saw a lot of 
worms rounded into balls’; after that he 
seems to take to the blue ribbon: ‘this 
water is very bad, it is debased by mixture.’ ” 








My Memories, 1830-1913. 
field. (Herbert Jenkins, 16s. net.) 


THe chief interest of Lord Suffield’s 
memoirs, which reach from Coke of Nor- 
folk to the death of Edward VII., lies in 
their revelation of the life of a modern 
courtier; and, in particular, of one to 
whom his King gave, for the last forty 
years of his life, more of his confidence 
than to anybody else. Needless to say, 
that confidence is not abused. A wonderful 
horseman, a superb whip, a great yachts- 
man, runner, and cricketer—the original 
of his friend Whyte Melville’s lines, 

A rider unequalled—a sportsman complete, 

A rum ‘un to follow, a Mad ’un to beat— 
as well as a dandy whose tailor was 
adopted by his King, Lord Suffield writes 
very modestly, and it may even be thought 
that he carries discretion to the pitch of 
disappointment. 

It was when the Prince of Wales of 
earlier days bought Sandringham, and 
began to convert that wind-swept, barren 
moorland into an ideal estate, that the 
friendship, begun in earliest childhood, was 
renewed. For close at hand Lord Suffield, 
on succeeding to Gunton, had set himself 
to repair and develope his estate, and to 
found Cromer and Overstrand. For nine- 
teen years, he tells us,every penny derived 
from the estate was devoted to its improve- 
ment. Gunton, by the way, was only 
used as a shooting-box by the author's 
grandfather, Sir Harbord Harbord, whose 
memory has been vindicated by Mr. Bacon, 
in his privately printed ‘ Life of the First 
Baron Suffield,’ from Coke’s unfounded 
suspicion of his friend’s treachery to- 
wards him in the election of 1784. 


By Lord Suf- 





Chosen to accompany the Prince of Wales 
as Chief of the Household on his journey to 
India in 1875, Lord Suffield proved his 
high qualities of tact, devotion, and 
sportsmanlike daring and endurance to the 
uttermost, and though his diary of that 
tour might well have been shortened, it 
is a vivid picture of a memorable journey, 
illustrated by some really excellent 
sketches by Sir Arthur Ellis. The Princess 
had given the Prince into his care, and 
with what devotion he interpreted that 
trust may be gathered from the following 
passage :— 


““T went with him everywhere, sat beside 
him ready to get before him should any 
attempt be made on his life, and I watched 
over him at night, often never going to bed 
at all, when there seemed the slightest 
danger.” 


Of King Edward Lord Suffield tells us 
little that is not already known. He 
bears witness yet again to his bonhomie 
and charm of manner, to his natural 
tact and savoir-faire, which used to extri- 
cate him from very difficult positions 
when Queen Victoria, without allowing 
him her full confidence, called him to 
perform diplomatic missions, “and he 
had to glean what he could of the nation’s 
foreign policy from the ambassadors of 
other countries.” But all other attributes, 
Lord Suffield declares, were secondary to 
his strong sense of right and fair play, as 
shown, for instance, in his championship 
of Sir Bartle Frere. Reference is also 
made to the part he took in promoting 
the passing of the long-delayed Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, which was rejected by 
the bishops, even after it had passed the 
House of Commons seven times, and after 
the Prince, Lord Houghton, and Lord 
Kimberley, speaking for the House of 
Lords, had agreed that it should become 
law. The book is dedicated to Queen 
Alexandra, whose portrait it contains. 








Men and Matters. By Wilfrid Ward. 
(Longmans & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


NOTHING in this volume is quite so good 
as the study of Mr. Balfour's personality 
which Mr. Ward published in an earlier 
book. What there is, however, is of 
great interest. The personal studies are 
attractively written, and are full, more- 
over, of that penetrating analysis of cha- 
racter which is Mr. Ward’s forte. But the 
best reading is certainly in the first half. 
The study of Mr. Monypenny’s * Disraeli ’ 
and of Lord Cromer’s criticism was 
much noted at the time of its first appear- 
ance, and we do not think it needful to 
say more on that head. 


Far more vivid and original is the long 
account of George Wyndham—in our 
judgment, the most valuable piece in the 
book. Not only does Mr. Ward speak 
from intimate knowledge, but he has also 
made skilful use of letters which he received 
from Wyndham. All of them are worth 
quoting. Here we can indicate only one 
‘or two points. 








This is from a letter written while he 
was at the War Office :— 


“* After a day spent in grappling with com- 
plicated detail, I find that nothing short of 
philosophy or poetry is of the least use to 
me. I tried a novel the other day, ‘ The 
Open Question,’ and it aggravated me beyond 
belief. I want the very best, and prefer it in 
a different form and remotely aloof from 
everyday life. I have bought a Latin 
Prayer Book—our Prayer Book, 2nd ed., 
1574—and find the Psalms very stately and 
soothing. A little Latin goes a long way. 
But when your business consists in ploughing 
like a liner through seas of slipshod English, 
you need the very opposite, a dead language, 
clean-cut and frigid poetry or abstract 
thought.... 

“* Thave been inside a good many machines ; 
the Army, Irish Office, Colonial Expansion, 
Fleet Street, literary coteries, and now in- 
side of another office; and no doubt such 
experience affects me. The multiplicity of 
the parts defying philosophic comprehension, 
and the dead weight of each dragging down 
individual energy, drive home the lesson that 
no individual, or race, or age, or movement 
embracing many nations and some centuries, 
is likely to give a decisive cast to the direction 
of development, or even to reconcile any 
considerable number of divergent forces. 
But this does not daunt me. I see the 
Universal Flux ; but I believe in the Choric 
Dance. In some ways business is a capital 
exercise or drill. It gives you a number of 
occasions every day for doing the right thing 
in the right way. ‘This is capital practice. 
But far from thinking that mere honest 
effort at complicated jobs would serve man- 
kind as a substitute for philosophy, religion, 
and art, I do not believe that the second- 
class clerks could work as they do if we had 
not all the abstract speculations of 3,000 
years behind us.” 


Other letters even more surprising than 
this might be cited, notably that on the 
management of his estate. 

Another valuable study is that of 
John Stuart Mill. Not much _ interest 
is taken in him just now, and it is 
well to have on record this account of 
the shock experienced by heterodoxy on 
finding its own peculiar orthodoxy im- 
pugned by the man who was supposed to 
be its prophet. Few of the younger 
generation are aware of the revulsion of 
feeling caused by the posthumous * Essays 
on Religion,’ and how Mrs. Leslie Stephen 
said to her perturbed spouse: “I told 
you so. I always said John Mill was 
orthodox.” 

Other essays in the book are of a different 
order. That on ‘ Cardinal Newman’s Sen- 
sitiveness ’ is a good specimen of the kind 
of apologetic which Mr. Ward has on 
many occasions put forward. Well de- 
scribed in Miss Petre’s ‘ Life’ of George 
Tyrrell as ‘‘ mediating Liberalism,” this 
philosophy harks back to Newman, and 
forward to modern criticism. Its object 
is to preserve the spirit and reality of the 
Catholic system, while showing every 
kind of sympathy within its limits to those 
enlarged horizons alike in history and 
science, which are the outcome of modern 
inquiry. It is evident from his Preface 
that Mr. Ward is aware of the difficulty of 
the task. Yet he is equally resolute to 
take it up. In an interesting essay on 
‘S. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval 
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Thought’ he points the moral of the 
rallel case of the influence of Aristote- 
ianism in the thirteenth-century Church : 


“Let it be granted that some of the 
extremely speculative conclusions put forth 
by exponents of the higher criticism are 
as extravagant as the medieval belief that 
the syllogism could discover the secrets of 
nature....Yet to proscribe the really scien- 
tific use of that critical method which has 
hold of all minds which think on such sub- 
jects would be as ineffectual now as the bon- 
fires fed by living rationalists were in the 
Paris of 1209... .If work in the field marked 
out by the ‘ higher criticism ’ is occasionally 
touched by some of the defects of the method 
it has to use, that does not make it the 
less necessary. If those few who are com- 

etent to undertake it are afforded no a 

for their energies, humanly speaking, the 
movement of criticism must lead widely to 
the destruction of faith, especially in those 
masses of half-educated people for whose 
especial benefit the avoidance of unsettling 
discussions is professedly designed.”’ 
We believe Mr. Ward to be entirely right. 
Valuing, as we do, the experience of the 
past, which is of the essence of religious 
authority, and deprecating any revolu- 
tionary iconoclasm, we yet hold that the 
religious thinker has to look mainly 
towards the future, and must be allowed 
to make trial of those new ways of 
thought and feeling which are on all 
hands being commended. To make this 
trial is to expose oneself to attacks on all 
sides; to refuse to make it is either to 
give up religion or to surrender all hope 
of assimilating modern knowledge. The 
position is delineated in the essay on 
Newman :— 

“The unbelievers saw in him a super- 

stitious mind, which they found it hard to 
reconcile with unquestionable symptoms of 
intellectual insight and depth. The average 
Christian theologian regarded his admissions 
as to the force of agnostic reasoning, and the 
melancholy anticipations of the growth of the 
infidel movement in the world of thought, as 
the suggestions of a morbid fancy, or as 
signs of a dangerous tendency to religious 
liberalism.” 
That judgment is notably correct in the 
particular instance. It will always be 
true of men who attempt a similar task 
in any age. Both sides will misunder- 
stand them, and both will make use of 
them. 








Fancies, Fashions, and Fads. By Ralph 
Nevill. (Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Soctat life plays but a small part in 
the solid manuals of history. For the 
most part it seems too trivial to be worth 
recording at the time, and later it can be 
recaptured only by a long study of news- 
papers, so that historians are content to 
indulge in generalizations, which may be 
unfair, and are seldom founded on any 
precise data. 

Yet the public certainly welcomes the 
sort of book which is concerned with 
social life, and the series of reminiscences 
by Lady Dorothy Nevill deserved their 
success in this line, being far superior to 
the old stories and new trivialities of the 
average writer of town gossip. Mr. Ralph 
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Nevill, an editor of his mother’s recollec- 
tions, has continued her work as a social 
critic. His latest volume is not so amus- 
ing as ‘From Piccadilly to Pall Mall’ 
(1908), in which he collaborated with Mr. 
C. E. Jerningham. Truth to tell, Mr. 
Nevill is somewhat casual in his style and 
in his comments, but still he supplies in 





his discursive way a good deal that cannot | 


readily be found elsewhere in book-form. 


His ten chapters range from Society, | 


Bohemia, Paris, Art, and Fads to Demo- 
eracy. He notes, of course, the advent of 
a plutocracy which is largely Hebraic 
when it is not American. But we cannot 
share his view that Americans 


“happily appear to have little effect upon 
our national life. American ideas do not 
seem easily to acclimatize themselves on 
British soil. Notwithstanding our close 
connexion with the United States, expres- 
sions or words only with great difficulty 
become part of our daily speech.” 


There follows a description of ‘‘ swank ” 
as ‘‘an expressive adjective most appro- 
priately of pure transatlantic origin” 
(which we doubt), with another asser- 
tion of the comparative rarity of angli- 
cized American words. It is clear that 
Mr. Nevill is not a philologist, nor, we 
should say, an observant visitor to places 
of entertainment to-day, where American 
performers abound. Did not America 
force the word and the thing “ rag-time ” 
on our long-suffering audiences? Has 
Mr. Nevill ever taken up an English 
newspaper without seeing the word “ re- 
cord” in it? It is “up to” him to 
make in his next book a “ record ”’ list of 
American locutions which are regarded 
in most quarters as current English. 

We note some pungent remarks on the 
marriage of rich American girls to needy 
peers, and it is even suggested that wise 
parents on the other side of the Atlantic 
“keep a list of eligible young noblemen.” 
A mother, hesitating between a dissipated 
foreign grandee and an _ impecunious, 
but gentlemanlike English peer for her 
daughter, is said to have telegraphed 
‘“Grandee off, send along peer,’ to an 
accommodating English friend, who sent 
the jubilant nobleman to the States at a 
day’s notice. That such things should be 
said of our aristocracy is unpleasant 
enough ; but our age is notorious for the 
sale of honours in one way or another ; 
and, after all, a peer may do worse who 
is enslaved by the fortunate face to be 
seen on thousands of picture post-cards. 

To-day, however, peers have little influ- 
ence, as Mr. Nevill remarks, and we turn 
with pleasure to his views of more serious 
performers in the field of life and polities : 
Gladstone, Beaconsfield, and that typical 
English figure, the late Duke of Devon- 
shire. Mr. Nevill gives us some glimpses 
into the attractive side of Disraeli, who, 
‘““when as a boy he shook hands with 
me,” had “the most shocking overcoat 
possible.”” Disraeli, of course, was not the 
boy. A dandy in early years, he had by 
this time long passed thirty-five, which 
Shakespeare gives as the age-limit for 
devotion to the giddy turns of fashion. 
Lax arrangement of words sometimes 
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makes Mr. Nevill’s text obscure. He is 
not careful about repetitions either; we 
have heard in a previous book of the 
aristocratic club to which he belonged at 
Cambridge. 

Clothes occupy a good deal of his atten- 
tion, especially uniforms. We read of 
peasants in Holland subsidized to main- 
tain their national dress for the pleasure 
of tourists, and of the ‘“‘ vast and costly 
influence of the army tailors,” who are 
allowed to make huge profits :— 

“The whole system is iniquitous to an 
inconceivable degree. If the authorities are 
really desirous of assisting economy, why 
do they not (as prevails in efficiently managed 
armies) institute a special department of the 
army clothing factory, from which officers 
should be obliged to purchase all uniforms 
at the very moderate figure at which a 
properly managed tailoring department could 
easily supply them ?” 

Such comments are worth more than 
the many pages in which Mr. Nevill puts 
the obvious plea for picturesqueness 
above more important considerations. He 
writes best, we think, on the gay side of 
entertainment, the rise of the “ restaurant 
habit,” especially on Sundays, and notable 
figures in the Sheridan Club, where 
Charles Barrington, a quaint character 
who might have stepped out of the pages 
of Lever, was a leading light. 

If the book is reissued in another form, 
the opportunity should be taken to revise 
it. A sampler we once saw bore the 
maxim :— 

How blest are those who leisure find 
To dress the little garden of the mind! 














Napoleon at Bay, 1814. By F. Loraine 
Petre. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814 is one of almost 
unique interest to the student of military 
history, illustrating, as it does, the use 
of interior lines, the influence upon 
strategy of convergent rivers enclosing 
the theatre of war, the evils of divided 
commands, and the power of political 
and diplomatic forces to disarrange and 
destroy the combinations and dispositions 
of generals. To the student of Napoleon 
also it presents a host of curious data, 
and offers more than one fascinatingly 
insoluble problem. How came it about, 
he may well ask, that in the first pursuit 
of Bliicher, which ended in the victories 
of Champaubert, Montmirail, and Vau- 
champs, Napoleon showed all his old 
ability to plan and to execute, yet, be- 
fore and after, committed such blunders 
as the battles of La Rothiére and Arcis- 
sur-Aube ? What crazed belief in his 
own star led him to imagine that, with 
Paris and France weary of his rule, with 
his marshals at the extreme limit of endu- 
rance, and with an army greatly inferior 
to those of his opponents, he could afford 
to reject the not ungenerous terms more 
than once offered by the Allies during the 
actual course of hostilities? ‘*‘ Neque sem- 


per arcum”’ is, perhaps, the only satis- 
factory answer to the former of these 
questions. 


After all, did not Lee in the 
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very heyday of his powers commit the 
worst of tactical errors at Malvern Hill 
and at Gettysberg? To the latter we 
might respond that Napoleon throughout 
over -estimated the value of his hold on 
Austria, the stupidity and slowness of 
Schwartzenberg, the Austrian commander, 
and his own personal influence over the 
French people. An even more conclu- 
sive reply lies in the fact that Napoleon 
was primarily a military genius, and that 
no victory at the council-table seemed to 
him so complete and permanent as one 
on the field of battle. It is certain that, 
immediately after the defeat of La 
Rothiére, he was prepared to consider 
favourably the offers of the Allies, and 
was only roused to further action by 
hearing of the splendid opportunity of- 
fered by Bliicher’s movement to the 
Marne. Even so, however, there is room 
for speculation and theory, and these are 
far from being the only problems raised. 

In French the campaign has been ex- 
haustively treated by Houssaye and Weil, 
but in English it has been strangely neg- 
lected, so that there was a real need for 
the volume under review. Readers of 
Mr. Petre’s previous Napoleonic studies 
will find in this his accustomed accu- 
racy of statement, excellent military 
knowledge, and lucidity of presentation. 
Mr. Petre does not belong to that pictu- 
resque school of military history repre- 
sented by the late Col. Henderson and his 
successor Capt. Battine. He attempts no 
reconstruction of historic scenes; he is 
careful to avoid all but the absolutely 
necessary details of politics and of diplo- 
macy. But what he professes to do he 
does, and the book should be widely 
useful. The maps are full and clear. We 
only regret that they are not printed 
upon stouter material. 

On one or two points his criticism is 
specially valuable and _ interesting, as, 
for instance, when he notices the 
strong element of good-fortune which, 
in the first pursuit of Bliicher, allowed 
Napoleon to find the army of Silesia 
strung out over a wide extent of country, 
instead of concentrated. Critics have 
been too inclined to attribute to Napo- 
leon’s calculation what must have come 
upon him as the most'welcome of surprises. 
Mr. Petre’s summing-up of the opera- 
tions of which the battles of Craonne and 
Laon are the chief events is thoroughly 
sound and judicial, and shows how little 
he is blinded to the fatal weakness of 
Napoleon’s latter years, his way of al- 
lowing imagination to master fact. To 
Bliicher Mr. Petre extends far fairer 
treatment than those writers who regard 
him as a coarse, illiterate soldier with no 
marked gift except that of dogged perse- 
verance. We are less inclined to agree 
with him in his only partial condemnation 
of Napoleon’s action at Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Napoleon may neither have expected nor 
desired that battle ; but he had only his 
own reliance upon preconceived notions 
to thank for the disastrous assumption 
that Schwartzenberg was covering a 
retreat, and not executing a forward 
movement. 





The campaign is so important, and so 
concerned with the universal problems 
of war, that we are sorry Mr. Petre did 
not see his way to some statement of 
the alterations which would have been 
effected by the conditions of modern 
weapons, means of communication, transit, 
and reconnaissance. 
tion the book would have been enormously 
increased in value for the practical 
student. 








Russia of the Russians. By Harold Whit- 
more Williams. (Pitman & Sons, 6s. net.) 


A COMPREHENSIVE book on an already 
well-worked subject is bound to consist 
largely, if not entirely, of matter which has 


appeared before. Dr. Williams keeps to | 


the beaten track in his chapters on Russian 
history and social life. He has, however, 
a good deal to say on the subject of modern 
Russian literature that will be new to 
English readers. His long chapter on its 
history since the death of Tourguénieff 
is of some importance, for here we have 
brought before our notice (for the first 
time) some of the more prominent writers 
of to-day. 

After briefly dealing with Chehov and 
Gorki, the author passes on to Andreev. 
This generally morbid, if imaginative 
writer, although he “ lacks humour,” is 
perhaps less inhuman than Dr. Williams 
would have us believe. There is a short 
play by Andreev— The Love of One’s 
Neighbour’ (‘Lubov’ k’Blijhnemu ’) — 
which is extremely amusing, though none 
but a cynic could have written it. Of 
Feodor Sologub we shall certainly hear 
more in this country. He is the author of 
innumerable short stories, many of which 
are written with a grace that recalls the 
* Prose-Poems ’ of Tourguénieff’s last years. 
In Dr. Williams’s opinion the most recent 
works of Sologub show a distinct falling- 
off. A younger writer, from whom the 
author expects much, is Alexei Remizov, 
who has made use of both present-day 
Russia and her legendary past in his fiction. 

There are a few other prose writers of 
whom we should have wished to hear 
something. The reputation of Artzy- 
bashev, for example, whom Dr. Williams 
merely mentions, is no mere succés de 
scandale; his novel ‘Sanin’ enjoyed 
its extraordinary popularity because it 
was a remarkable expression of the 
prevailing state of mind, rather than on 
account of the ultra-Nietzschean practices 
of some of its characters. Yushkevitch 
and Shalom Ash are two Jewish novelists 
whose works appear to deserve some 
mention. 

On the whole, ‘ Russia of the Russians ’ 
impresses us as a well-informed description 
of the country. The author refrains from 
passing judgments and from prophecies. 
He has been struck by the torpor which 
seems to have been creeping over many 
branches of intellectual activity since 
1905. But Russia is too great for 
generalizations, and so we are grateful 
to Dr. Williams because he has set down 
only what he has seen. 





With such an addi- | 


Bartolus of Sassoferrato: his Position in 
the History of Medieval Political Thought. 
By Cecil N. Sidney Woolf, (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Att students of the history of political 
thought ought to welcome this book. 
So far as the present writer is aware, it 
is the most careful and detailed study 
that we possess in the English language of 


| any political thinker between the days of 
| Aristotle and the coming of Machiavelli. 


In Germany and Italy the importance of 
Bartolus has been realized for a couple of 
generations. Attention has been called 


| even in England to the need of a more 





elaborate investigation. The results of 
such inquiry are now before us in 
this book. It is of a highly specialist 
character, and it seems to us rather a 
pity that there should be incorporated in 
the text so many quotations in Latin. 
For all that, Mr. Woolf has amply proved 
his thesis that 

‘it is not merely useful, it is essential to 
study Bartolus, as illustrating the tenden- 
cies of the medieval jurists; it is essential 
to the full understanding alike of medieval 
and of modern thought.” 

Mr. Woolf’s essay not merely states this, 
but also shows it to be true; and in the 
process illuminates the whole of medizval 
politics. He explains how various were the 
interpretations given to “ the Empire ” ; 
how acute the problems were which 
followed the fall of the Hohenstaufen ; 
how very much more there is in the whole 
subject than those imagine who look 
upon medizval history as a conflict between 
the unchanging claims of Papal forces and 
Imperialists. 

Justice has hardly yet been done either 

to the wealth of ideas or to the fact of 
development in medizval politics. Even 
now writers who ought to know better 
constantly speak as though the period 
from Cicero to Savonarola were negligible 
to the student of the modern world. Yet, 
as Mr. Woolf says, 
“to understand the modern State it is 
not enough to go back to Aristotle’s wéAus ; 
we have to go back to the theologian’s 
‘Civitas Dei’ and to the lawyer's ‘ Civitas 
sibi princeps.’ The English crown, it is well 
to remember, was ‘Imperial’ long before 
we had a colonial Empire; the idea of the 
State as containing many churches and 
religions is so new as to be still unaccept- 
able to many. To understand the modern 
State, the Middle Ages must surely receive 
as ample and detailed a study as the an- 
cient world or the modern world itself. 
And to understand how the modern State 
has become ‘Imperial,’ and what that 
signifies, we must go back to the medieval 
civilian and his ‘ Civitas,’ or ‘ Rex sibi 
princeps.’ ”’ 

This is the reason why we are grateful 
for all this discussion of forgotten publi- 
cists and still more obscure lawyers. 
The wealth of expert knowledge displayed 
jn this volume will not in all ways make 
it more attractive; but it adds to its 
permanence and solidity. We are very 
glad to see that Mr. Woolf recognizes 
the process of development from strictly 
theological and Biblical argument, through 
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the juristic stage, to the final and political 
period, when Aristetle’s ‘ Politics’ had 
begun to exercise an influence in Western 
Europe greater than it ever had in its 
* domicile of origin.” 

Minor points, and these only, may be 
criticized. The chapters are far too long. 
Chapter iii., for instance, would have 
been better divided and _ subdivided. 
In discussing the phrase ‘‘ Rex est Im- 
perator in regno suo” Mr. Woolf (unless 
we are in error) makes no mention of the 
similar claim of an English king to be 
“entier Empereur dans son royaume,”’ 
a claim which must have been due to 
precisely the same set of legal notions. 
Also, in his account of the ‘* Fifth Mon- 
archy ” conception of Bartolus, it might 
have been well if he had looked before and 
after. St. Augustine, we think, held a 
very similar notion, and the seventeenth- 
century cognate is obvious. These are 
small blemishes. Teachers rather than 
learners will use the book, and we hope 
that at least no teacher of the history of 
politics will fail to read it. 

The whole topic needs a great deal 
more study. Medizval political thought 
has more lessons for the modern world 
than most people imagine. For instance, 
the impact of Dr. Gierke’s great work on 
the ‘ Genossenschaftsrecht’ affects not 
the learned world so much as the practical 
politician. Maitland and others who 
have followed in his steps have discerned 
this truth, and its enormous significance 
in regard to problems of the political, 
ecclesiastical, and economic order. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Woolf for the further 
light that he has thrown on this difficult 
path, and we trust that his example 
may have many followers. A really pro- 
found study of the legal ideas of Sinibaldo 
Fieschi (Pope Innocent IV.) would just 
now be of real value, and why does that 
treatise of Ockham in the British Museum 
remain unedited ¢ 








The Highland Host of 1678. By John R. 
Elder. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 


THE requisition of a Highland army to 
occupy the south-western shires of Scot- 
land in 1678 was one of the cruelties 
perpetrated in support of the Restoration 
episcopate ; but, unlike certain previous 
expedients of this kind, it was a measure 
rather of police than of persecution. 
Lauderdale, who then controlled the ad- 


ministration, had exercised little influence | 


till the attempt to enforce conformity had 


been discredited by the Pentland Rising | 


of 1667; and for several years he pur- 
sued a policy of 


Gilbert Burnet. 
was, however, the reinstatement, in their 
own or other parishes, of some ninety 


Nonconformist ministers ; and Lauderdale | 
was mortified to find that, whilst this 
scheme had succeeded in separating the 
moderate from the extreme Presbyterians, 
it had made the latter more troublesome 
No sooner was the Indulgence 


than ever. 





conciliation which | 
had the eager support of Leighton and | 
Its only material result | 


issued than the practice of holding field- 
conventicles, which had been in abeyance 
since the Pentland revolt, began to revive ; 
and Andrew Lang has shown in his ‘ Life 
and Times of Sir George Mackenzie ’ that 
the Government were. really in a difficult 
position when these huge meetings— 
many of them armed—became yearly 
more frequent. They had little or no 
money and only a handful of troops, and 
were continually being appealed to for 
protection by the Episcopal incumbents. 
In 1674, and again in 1677, they called 
upon the landowners to become surety 
for their tenants that they would not 
attend conventicles ; and it was to enforce 
this demand, with which the landowners 
professed themselves unable to comply, 
that the counties of Ayr and Lanark were 
subjected for five weeks to the miseries of a 
Highland occupation. Even this device 
succeeded only in Dumfriesshire, whence 
Queensberry reported that his tenants, 
rather than expose themselves to such 
a scourge, had signed the bond—all but 
twenty, whose obstinacy was the more 
remarkable as they were ‘“ Annandale 
people, and know no more of religion or 
civil deportment than brutes.” Thus the 
disturbances continued till they reached 
their natural development next year in 
the insurrection of Drumclog and Both- 
well Bridge. 

Mr. Elder merits commendation for the 
wide and microscopic research, embracing 
both published and unpublished materials, 
which he has brought to bear on this 
episode ; but we have dwelt on its more 
general aspect because he seems to us to 
have given too little attention to the 
historical setting of his theme. We are 
told in the Preface, and in other words 
elsewhere, that Lauderdale found it neces- 
sary to resort to “ armed intervention if 
uniformity of worship in Scotland were 
to be secured.” Not to quarrel with the 
word ‘“ worship ’”’—though there was no 
difference worth mentioning between the 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian service— 
this was the pre-Pentland policy, in- 
spired by Clarendon, and subsequently 
revived by the Duke of York, but was 
never that of Lauderdale, whose measures 
were directed, not against the Presby- 
terians as a whole, but against the minority 
—soon to become a remnant—whom he 
and many of their own brethren regarded 
as disturbers of the peace. We do not see 
how “ Letters of Indulgence’’ can be 
included (p. 2) under “ acts of repression ”’ ; 
and the Covenanters are credited with 
too little discrimination when Lauderdale 
_is said to have been “ abhorred as the 
author of these acts.’ Even Kirkton, 
| the most extreme of contemporary Presby- 
terian annalists, admits that during the 
whole of his administration “he was 
neither judged a cruel persecutor nor 
an avaricious exactor.” The attempt of 
| Hamilton and other nobles to use the 
“ Highland Host” as an instrument for 
destroying Lauderdale’s credit with the 
King is adequately described; but it 
ought, we think, to have been men- 
tioned that this was an outcome of ‘‘ The 
Party,” or constitutional Opposition, which 





-had been formed under English influence 





in the Scottish Parliament. Mr. Elder 
has discovered that the ‘ True Narrative ’ 
published by the Government in its 
defence, which Andrew Lang ascribed to 
Sir George Mackenzie, was the work of 
Lauderdale’s chaplain, Dr. Hickes. Lord 
Perth at this period was not a duke, that 
title being conferred upon him in 1701 by 
the exiled Court. 





——— 
—— 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


Tue four books we notice here together 
offer notable contrasts in religious experi- 
ence, striking one after another the highest 
note of enthusiasm, the deepest tone of 
mysticism, a fine worldliness—‘ the reli- 
gion of all wise men ”—and a full-blooded 
animalism which was saved from being 
hypocrisy by never paying homage to 
virtue. We turn from the saint to the 
ecclesiastic, and from the ecclesiastic to 
the great potentate, their lives spread out 
over a little more than a century, holding 
the same doctrines and belonging to the 
same Church, and, trying to fit them or 
their likes into any conceivable system 
of sane society, we begin to realize what 
a welter of conflicting beliefs and pre- 
judices and possibilities underlay the fair 
veneer of humanism on the Italy of the 
Renaissance. 





It is not, fortunately, necessary to dis- 
cuss at length the merits of these bio- 
graphies. Ozanam’s essay on ‘ The Fran- 
ciscan Poets’ is a book which has long 
since passed into the ranks of a classic, 
and, though the translation before us 
by A. E. Nellen and A. C. Craig is not 
impeccable, and, like most classics, the 
book would have been the better for some 
well-considered editing by a competent 
scholar, no other work has been written 
which nearly fills its place, and it will 
certainly be welcome to those attracted 
by the special charm of medizvyal Italian 
poetry or of the early days of the Friars 
Minor. 


To pass from Ozanam to Mr. Howell’s 
book on ‘§S. Bernardino of Siena’ is to 
become aware of the immense change in 
our attitude towards the Franciscan move- 
ment caused by the researches of the last 
twenty-five years. Lyricism has become 
informed with knowledge ; enthusiasm is 
not lessened, but better directed. Mr. 
Howell in the early part of his book gives 
what is, to all intents and purposes, the 
only account in English, at the disposal of 
the ordinary reader, of that long struggle 
between the two parties in the Franciscan 





The Franciscan Poets in Italy in the Thir- 
teenth Century. By Frédéric Ozanam. 
Translated and annotated by A. E. Nellen 
and A. C. Craig. (Nutt, 6s. net.) 

S. Bernardino of Siena. By A. G. Ferrers 
Howell. (Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 
Pius II., the Humanist Pope. By Cecilia M. 
Ady. (Same publishers, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Cesare Borgia. By William Harrison Wood- 
ward. (Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d. net.) 
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Order which resulted in the establishment 
of a modus vivendi in the days of St. Ber- 
nardino. The life of the saint is well told. 
We get a good idea of the man himself 
and the methods and matter of his teach- 
ing, with enough of the circumstances of 
his time to enable a student of the period 
to reconstruct a lifelike picture. There is 
a useful Index; and the work is well illus- 
trated, though mention might have been 
made of the contemporary woodcut of the 
saint’s emblem, formerly in the Weigel 
Collection, and the legend connected with 
it. 

Miss Ady’s excellent biography of 
Pius: II. deals with a man and a period 
already well known to most instructed 
readers. It was not a little daring to 
embark on a task which Creighton had to 
all appearance done once and for all, and 
it is satisfactory to find the enterprise 
successful. As writer, diplomat, and Pope, 
Aineas Silvius achieved competence, but 
not greatness, and Miss Ady’s picture of him 
harmonizes well with that of the youth in 
Pinturicchio and the man of 60 in Charles 
Reade’s great story of adventure. Her 
work is scholarly, and as nearly complete 
as a book of this nature can be, while the 
illustrations are particularly well chosen. 


Prof. Woodward’s biography of ‘ Cesare 
Borgia’ is a most important study of the 
history and policy of Cesar and his father, 
Alexander VI., which will take its place 
among the original contributions to the 
history of the time. He is interested in 
the political and military activities of his 
hero, and almost every page bears witness 
to an intimate personal knowledge of the 
places and documents of which he writes. 
The real tragedy of the Borgias is that 
they could not become monarchs except 
from the steps of the chair of St. Peter, 
and, though no one was ever less hampered 
by the responsibilities of their position 
than either father or son, its inherent 
weakness brought ruin on one of the wisest 
and most daring of adventurers. Prof. 
Woodward’s reading of the political policy 
of Alexander VI. is sound and attractive, 
and his treatment of the scandals which 
have made the Borgias a favourite subject 
for romance sane and convincing. 

Looking back over this century and a 
half of religious effort, one may ask 
whether there is any causal connexion 
between the piety which so far passes 
the mean on one side and the indifference 
to it, too complete to be contemptuous, on 
the other. It seems possible. Much has 
been written on the benefits of the Fran- 
ciscan movement to art, literature, and 
mankind at large, and what has been said 
on the other side has been usually the out- 
come of an ignorant hatred of religion or 
priestcraft. But there is something to be 
said as to the price Italy has had to pay 
for the work of the friars, just as there is 
a price which Portugal has paid, and which 
England will have to pay, for the coloniza- 
tion of the world. A community cannot 
be permanently drained of its best and 
most enterprising members without suffer- 
ing for it. Portugal has never recovered 
from its efforts of the fifteenth and six- 





teenth centuries, while the rural population 
of England, and Ireland too, shows obvious 
effects of its depletion in the last century. 
The success of the Franciscan movement | 
in Italy removed from everyday life the | 
finest of its youth in its first enthusiasm | 
for the good and noble, and cut it off from | 
the future of the race. It exercised as | 
remorseless a selection as that of the seed- | 
grower who passes through his plots, | 
removing any bloom which grows outside 
his scheme. The race so produced might 
be easily moved, but not to continuous 
action; it might believe, but its belief 
would not affect its deeds—its range of 
thought lay between simplicity and cyni- 
cism. 

Only thus can we explain the success 
and the failure of the Franciscans in their 
native land; they had emphasized their 
opposite. They converted thousands, but 
the best of their converts were withdrawn 
from the life in which they might have 
influenced the weaker brethren, and the 
sturdy pagan type of religious mind 
emerged as a permanent factor of Italian 
life. 








The Poetry and Life Series : Browning and 
his Poetry. By Ernest Rhys.—Words- 
worth and his Poetry. By W. H. Hud- 
son.—Schiller and his Poetry. By the 
same. (Harrap & Co., ls. net each.) 


THE series to which these volumes form 
the latest additions has by this time 
secured a pretty wide recognition, for its 
general scheme has undoubtedly much 
to recommend it, and it is being intelli- 
gently and efficiently carried out. The 
readers whom it primarily has in view are, 
we imagine, University students, pupils 
at Training Colleges, incipient teachers, 
and those who approach literature not 
so much from the personal as from the 
professional or semi-professional side. 
Now, no one who has had occasion to 
observe the youth in our educational 
institutions can have failed to note how 
apt many of them are to content themselves 
with a superficial appropriation of the 
accepted criticism upon the authors, and 
especially upon the poets, whom they are 
supposed to study, and how ready to regard 
the actual works as something that may, 
at any rate for the time being, be com- 
fortably ignored. Those who live under 
the shadow of examination are perhaps 
not to be unduly blamed for such a 
tendency, but it is certainly a regrettable 
one, and any attempt to counteract it 
is to be welcomed. 

“The Poetry and Life Series” is 
now endeavouring to do this by em- 
phasizing the personal element in poetry, 
and so arousing the pupil’s interest — 
that is to say by bringing, so far as is 
possible, the biography of the poet dealt 
with into direct connexion with his work, 
and pointing that connexion by means 
of quotations on a fairly extensive scale. 
So far as is possible, we say, for it must 
be confessed that in some instances it is 





difficult to make the biography do very 
much to illustrate the poetry. Browning 


is a conspicuous example of this, and that 
fact may perhaps explain why Mr. Rhys’s 
volume is rather disappointing. His atti- 
tude towards his subject is sympathetic 
enough, but we cannot help feeling that 
his treatment is a trifle perfunctory. His 
commentary tends too much to become 
a catalogue of the poet’s main productions 
or a hasty recapitulation of their con- 
tents ; the poems quoted have too often 
to be curtailed beyond reason, and, 
though every now and then we come 
upon some acute and sensible piece of 
criticism, the whole strikes us as a little 
ineffectual. 

From Mr. Hudson we know well enough 
what we may expect. His work is 
thoroughly competent, and shows all the 
good qualities of the experienced pro- 
fessional teacher. Individual it is not, 
and even in its passages of eulogy it does 
not stir us to any warmth of enthusiasm ; 
but it is always accurate, lucid, well- 
arranged, and to the point. The inclusion 
in the series of a representative of German 
poetry is interesting. Mr. Hudson writes 
well and appreciatively of Schiller, and 
presents the essential facts about his life 
and his salient characteristics in a way that 
is likely to appeal to the youthful reader. 
Indeed, both this volume and the one on 
Wordsworth should serve admirably as 
introductions to the poets, the more so 
as the passages chosen for quotation are 
in both cases full and representative. 








Florilegio di Canti Toscani: Folk-Songs 
of the Tuscan Hills. With English Ren- 
dering, by Grace Warrack. (Alexander 
Moring, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuoven the popular poetry of Italy forms 
essentially a single family, it assumes 
different features in the various provinces, 
and the genuine Tuscan rispetto is not 
met with elsewhere. The four lines that 
rhyme alternately, assonance sometimes 
taking the place of rhyme, are not 
especially characteristic, but the ripresa, 
the concluding couplet repeating and 
developing some idea or phrase in the 
body of the poem, is distinctly individual. 
These rispetti, which are usually ‘respectful 
salutations made to the beloved,” and 
the little three-lined stornelli that are 
found all over Italy, and are generally 
sung by peasants in friendly rivalry while 
working in the fields or at village gather- 
ings, make up the main body of this well- 
produced volume. The stornelli are at 
best very slight. 

O water, thou art running to the sea, 

Bring me to peace with my sweet heart, 1 pray: 

I had not wronged him when he broke from me, 

is a fair sample. But many begin with a 

little flower invocation, such as “ fior di 

cipresso ’” or “‘ fior di viole,” often dragged 

in without much reference to the sense, 
in place of the first long line. As they 
are not meant to be read, and are usually 
sung with a conventional refrain, it is 
not easy to judge of their effect in 
their present form, though Miss Warrack 
shows great skill in reclothing them for 
us in English. To our mind the rispeiti, 
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more especially those in the longer eight- 
lined form, which constitute by far the 
largest part of this collection, repay the 
translator infinitely better for her pains : 
O thou of gentleness, most gentle all, 

Thy words the clove-pink with aroma dowers. 
Also the breath that from thy lips doth fall 
Hath fragrance more than gathered gillyflowers. 
Hath fragrance more than almond-tree or pine 
The lovely mouth, the noble speech divine : 
Hath fragrance more than almond-tree or peach 
The lovely mouth, the gracious, candid speech : 
Hath fragrance more than almond-tree or rose 
The lovely mouth, the speech that love bestows. 
This is longer than most, but it is a typical 
good specimen. Here is another :— 

When thou shalt rise into the Heavenly Rest, 
Ill come to meet thee, carrying my heart : 
Thou, full of love, shalt draw me to thy breast, 

And I will lead thee to the Lord apart. 

The Sovran Lord, our love before him shown, 
Will then make one these hearts that love hath 
known : 
And he of these our hearts one heart will make, 
In Paradise amid the lights that break. 
Occasionally we come across interesting 
local colour, as when the poet calls his 
love more beautiful than ‘ d’Orvieto la 
facciata,” or than the larger fountain at 
Viterbo, or the Cathedral of Siena. 

In her elaborate Introduction, which 
shows a thorough mastery of the lite- 
rature of the subject and deals largely 
in quotations from Italian authorities, 
our author traces the history of popular 
poetry in the peninsula from the days of 
medieval Latin. No one can help being 
struck by the purity of the Italian in these 
little poems, which often preserve beautiful 
archaic forms, as compared with the other 
dialects. Miss Warrack modestly declines 
to give an opinion of her own, but it is 
clear that she is too loyal to Tuscany not 
to sympathize with Tigri, who assigns a 
Tuscan origin to these rispetli, rather than 
with Prof. d’Ancona and the majority of 
critics, who hold that Italian popular 
poetry first developed a school of its own 
in Sicily under the cultivated Norman 
rule, which afterwards spread through 
Italy, like the Sicilian literary poetry. 
These Tuscan love-poems rarely sink 
below a certain level, which is well main- 
tained in the translations before us, but, 
though we are duly grateful for them, it 
must be confessed that they are a little 
monotonous reading in the bulk. Nor 
must we forget that the rispetti like the 
stornelli are meant to be sung to music. 
Indeed, some of the tunes are printed 
in this volume. 

The Tuscans are a gentle people who 
do not seem to have produced a_ ballad 
literature of their own: but we may 
remark, by the way, that Miss Warrack’s 
rendering of a Tuscan version of ‘ The 
Fishing of the Ring’ is infinitely better 
than Miss Jewett’s in her recent volume 
of * Folk-Ballads of Southern Europe.’ 
Hence these songs have none of the 
dramatic — some might call it melo- 
dramatic—passion of the South, or even 
of Piedmont. Few, if any, of the six-lined 
rispettt show the depth of feeling of this 
Sicilian blind woman’s prayer :— 

My soul doth fail, my heart is dying slow 

For but a little water from Thy well ; 

It is such years that lacking it I go, 

It is such years that far from it I dwell. 


God, come give to me the living water 
As Thou didst give it to Samaria’s daughter ! 





The poems dealing with village life, the 
riddles and games in the Appendix, come 
as a welcome relief, but it is a pity that 
our author has not thought it worth while 
to treat them like the others, and print 
the original form as well as her rendering. 
We could have spared a number of con- 
ventional stornelli for the Italian of 

Sweet, why such care ? 
Thou ’It lose me not, though to the field I fare, 
For Garibaldi is my Captain there, 
which has an historical interest of its own. 
But we are glad to find here the peasant 
poetess Beatrice’s improvised poem on 
herself. 

Not that Miss Warrack is unfamiliar 
with or unappreciative of the other 
dialects. In the Introduction is an inter- 
esting Sicilian poem which she aptly 
compares with ‘ The Hound of Heaven.’ 
Sardinian songs have recently attracted a 
well-deserved attention which may be due 
in some degree to the appearance of a 
first-class Sardinian novelist in Grazia 
Deledda. It is fully shared by our author, 
who includes several of them in her book. 
The beautiful lullaby to the Madonna is 
so much better than anything else of the 
kind in Tuscan that it certainly originated 
elsewhere. Other versions are known, 
but Miss Warrack prefers to print it in its 
Tuscan form :— 

Dormi, dormi, 0 bel bambin, 
Re divin, 

Dormi, dormi, o fantolin ! 
Fa’ la nanna, o caro figlio, 


Re del ciel, 

Tanto bel, grazioso giglio. 
Perché piangi, 0 bambinel ? 

Forse il gel 

Ti da noia, o l’asinel ? 

Fa’ la nanna, o paradiso 

Del mio cor, 

Redentor, ti bacio il viso. 


We hope Miss Warrack will carry out her 
intention of giving us a volume of trans- 
lations from the other dialects. 








Prisons and Prisoners. Some Personal 
Experiences by Lady Constance Lytton 
and “ Jane Warton,’ Spinster. (Heine- 
mann, 3s. 6d.) 

THOSE immersed in the turbulence of the 

Woman’s Movement in its twentieth-cen- 

tury manifestations are apt, like other 

enthusiasts, to forget that outside their 
circle is a sea of ignorance as to them and 
their doings. There are, for instance, 
numbers to whom the ‘ double ”’ author- 
ship of this book will convey nothing, and 
to whom its pages will bring the first 
knowledge of a deed of great chivalry. 
In 1909 the author chose to divest 
herself of an historic name and influential 
friends in order as “Jane Warton” 
to place herself among those of no repute, 
share with them the lot of the third-class 
prisoner, and undergo the mental and 
physical agony of ** forcible feeding.”’ 
There are also a goodly number of citi- 
zens, and a still larger proportion of their 
women-folk, who know nothing by their 
own experience of prison life. To them 
the report of one who does should have 
all the allurements of fiction plus the 
satisfactions of truth, especially when the 





report is so circumstantial and vivid as 
is Lady Constance Lytton’s. Indeed, 
were it not that the tension occasioned by 
such unusual experiences as she describes 
admittedly heightens susceptibility, her 
power of appreciating and registering 
matters of detail would seem abnormal. 
Though the book suffers from over- 
haste and lack of revision, it shows 
no mean skill in the writer’s craft. 
Even if it were not so, the author’s 
story of her three imprisonments in her 
own name, and her one as Jane Warton, 
would be impressive by reason of its 
obvious sincerity, and the self-effacement 
which enables her to stand on occasions 
as it were outside herself, and admit the 
reader to an intimate confidence. 

We pass from a moving dedication 
to Prisoners to an Introduction which 
sketches the drift of her existence before 
she became aware of the movement she 
was afterwards to support, tells of her 
barren experiments in the usual channels 
of public service, and describes how 
she stumbled eventually on a piece of 
effective work in Miss Mary Neal’s 
Esperance Club. In a chapter headed 
‘My Conversion,’ homage is paid to the 
magnetic personalities who brought it 
about, and to that comradeship amongst 
them which obliterates distinctions of 
class or creed. 

In February, 1909, the deputation to 
the Prime Minister which resulted in 
the first of her four imprisonments took 
place. In this book they are all minutely 
recorded, and, it must be confessed, 
the tale is an ugly one—one which cannot 
be read without sorrow and indignation. 
Exasperated by the latest outrages, many 
will say that the heroism, the spiri- 
tual and physical courage of the author 
might have been better spent. But all 
question of object and method apart, it 
cannot be denied that one result at least 
is good: those in authority have been 
shown the way to improvements in sani- 
tation and hygiene as only women of re- 
finement could show it, and it is obvious 
that officials who have been brought into 
contact with such criminals as these can 
never re-settle themselves into precisely 
the same mould as before. This, if Lady 
Constance Lytton’s statements are not 
very wide of the mark, must certainly be 
considered an unmixed blessing. 

The author has written her book with 
a broadness of sympathy that adds 
dignity and conviction to a document of 
commendable frankness. It should serve 
as a presage of hope and reform for 
those who suffer by our present penal 
system; it also sheds much-needed light 
on the hidebound officialism that is re- 
sponsible for what Lady Constance Lytton 
has experienced and portrayed. This is, 
perhaps, the first time that the inequalities 
of treatment meted out to rich and poor 
have been so clearly exposed in book-form. 
The false assessment of human values is 
not restricted to reward : it is made mani- 
fest in punishment. The special value of 


such a book as ‘ Prisons and Prisoners’ 
is the publicity it gives to this serious 
discrepancy. 
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; Fiction. —=—Ssattm-blooded work is, im fact, a true 
, : expression of that English nationalism | The Makin Biae' te “te 
The Last English. By George Bartram.| which is tardily, but surely, rising to, Macaula i Hlodiiee A «i at 


(Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.) 

GEORGE Bartram has_ chosen the 
period of the forties for this study of 
English country life in the Midlands—the 
period when, after a century of the pre- 
dominance of the Whigs, or “town 
party,” the great estates had been ring- 
fenced at the expense of commons and 
small proprietors, and the yeoman had 
been levelled with the hind. The intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery had 
lowered the earnings of the able-bodied 
labourer from an average of fifteen shillings 
to an average of seven shillings a week at 
a time of great prosperity for farmers. 
The * Draconian code ”’ perpetually robbed 
the country of its men of parts. 

The author gives a vivid, realistic 
picture of the conditions of life prevailing 
in his village. Tiptry-possessed a squire, 
than whom, in the words of a delightful 
old innkeeper, ‘‘a cuter davvel no village 
wer’ ever plagued wi’”’; and a parson who 
(according to the same philosopher) was 
“one that understands ’rithmetic, an’ can 
divide by ten wi’ the best, never makin’ a 
mistake i’ the way o’ bringin’ out the sum 
too little. I’ve only ten teeth left, and I 
raly b’lieve he ’s hankerin’ arter one of ’em. 
A poor preacher, so I ’ve heerd, but hearsay 
isno evidence. His wife is full o’ charity, an’ 
can look bigger over the gift of a blanket 
than most.” 

In the foreground of the picture 

the writer places a small group of 
characters, all of the sturdy yeoman type, 
whose every speech and action has sig- 
nificance: Lucy Burton, the deserted 
wife, as jealous as she is devoted in 
affection, who after twenty years of 
widowhood sets out alone on foot to seek 
her husband through the length of Eng- 
land; Mat, her son, who has inherited 
her strength without her bitterness ; 
Tom Beaver, a great, tender giant, who 
“from the hips down was a failure. It was 
pathetic to view him walk; he seemed to 
propel himself by the shoulders, that rocked 
and heaved at every stride, as though he 
were dragging tons ”’ ; 
Steve Gaynor, an old poacher, returned 
unbroken from a term at Botany Bay ; 
the innkeeper before mentioned; and 
some well varied women. The best of 
these, disgusted with the lot reserved 
them in England, at the conclusion of the 
book depart for Canada, and a spectator 
of their going remarks: ‘“ It is England 
that loses.”’ 

Though the period selected is the forties, 
and there are some good descriptions of 
the time—notably that of the hanging of 
two poachers who had killed a gamekeeper 
in fight, and of an old-fashioned wrestling- 
match on Tiptry Green—the reader's 
eyes throughout are, with the author’s, 
on the present day. The types described 
may still be found in country places ; the 
grievances detailed are still with us. 
Besides, the rush of aliens into the towns, 
and their control, by wealth, of politics, 
have brought in social and adminis- 
trative ideals which are foreign to our 
English notions. George Bartram’s fine, 








become a movement—the growing, fierce 
impatience of the reign of peevish doc- 
trinaires. It is a delightful epic of the 
national character, in ‘treatment as in 
subject truly English. 


Ten-Minute Stories. By Algernon Black- 
wood. (John Murray, 6s.) 


Mr. Briackwoop’s new collection of 
stories and essays is not wholly worthy 
of his talents, inasmuch as seven of its 
twenty-nine items are failures, among 
these failures being an attempt to create 


a human being similar to Lewis Carroll’s | 


White Knight. Others of the stories are 
reminiscent of his previous work, and 
narrative occasionally degenerates into an 
exercise in rhetoric. 

Nevertheless, there is enough that is 
good in the volume to make it a charming 
companion, fit to be used as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Blackwood’s special worth 
as a novelist. He has a remarkable 
power of giving anecdotal shape to those 
vague, half-lachrymose raptures which 
are felt in woods and lofty solitudes; and 
he is peculiarly qualified to interpret the 
suggestive mythology which lies, like a 
great unsanctified Bible, on the lectern 
which men call the earth. That tender- 
ness which by most novelists is expended 
on the tactful development of sexual 
interest can in his case find vent through 
beauty in any shape. If he uses occult terror 
as a charm, he does not ignore the right 
of intelligences not human to feel offended. 
His reader is continually reminded that 
“magic” is a child’s word for unknown 
law. Mr. Blackwood provides, in short, 
a nursery for the teachable materialist. 

Our favourite among his new stories 
is ‘Two in One.’ Here we see an ego- 
tistical author suddenly realizing that his 
happiness is bound up with that of a help- 
ful woman whom he has taken into the 
country for a holiday. It is suggested 
that their mental affinity causes an optical 
delusion that they are one object in 
the material world, yet the story is 
deeply tinged with the pathos of separate- 
ness. It is, moreover, full of know- 
ledge of the contrast between the literary 
man, burdened with vanity and ideas 
remote from tree and sunbeam, and the 
woman in love with Nature, freedom, 
and love. 

Mr. Blackwood’s sympathy with chil- 
dren is exhibited in an admirable study, 
replete with honeyed humour, of a child’s 
curiosity in the longest day; and to an 
extension of this sympathy is doubtless 
due the droll story of a goblin addicted 
to the appropriation of small bright 
objects such as collar-studs. 

Mr. Blackwood’s mathematics are not 
equal to the elucidation of the fourth 
dimension; in the region of abstract 
thought he is not a pioneer ; but by virtue 
of diffusing a wholesome radiance of 
fraternity towards intelligences ignored or 
disliked by many people, his art must 
always command respect. 








THE evolution of the process described 
in the title reaches its climax on the 
night preceding the “ bigot’s”’ wedding- 
day, when he sits down with a pack of 
cards to decide finally upon the opinions 
he will hold for the rest of his life. 
‘“He cut, for instance, between the 
League of Young Liberals and the Prim- 
rose League. The Young Liberals had it.” 
He has been brought to this difficult situa- 


tion by an attitude of mind common to 


many in their youth—that of receptive 
and omnivorous enthusiasm for all things. 
But Eddy Oliver certainly carries his 
receptiveness to great lengths, and even 
in University days there are probably few 
who can boast a pocket diary in which, 
for the same date, they have entered 
National Service League, Fabians, Prim- 
rose League Féte, and E.C.U. Protest 
Meeting. The religious societies also 
to which he belongs are remarkable for 
their incongruities of ritual and faith. 
Those reformers who are not already 
bigots will sympathize with the charity 
and hope which accompany Eddy upon 
each of his undertakings. His life at a 
Southwark Settlement fails because—-as 
his vicar has to suggest to him—he cannot 
serve God and mammon, and he has been 
seeing too much of the latter in the guise of 
Sundays off and other outings unsuited 
to the atmosphere, however liberal, of a 
Settlement. His work at a boys’ club is 
also signally unsatisfactory in the eyes 
of many, owing to the distinctly conflictmg 
elements—religious, political, and social— 
which he introduces. He even likes all 
the books he reviews, and has naturally 
to be rebuked by his editor for lack of dis- 
crimination. The crisis comes with his 
engagement to a youthful Tory whose 
conventional upbringing is largely re- 
sponsible for her stock of hidebound 
principles and exclusive piety. Bigotry, 
with its implied accompaniments of 
rejection and even hate, is an effective 
weapon in this chaotic world, but Com- 
plete Bigotry such as Eddy imagines is a 
state to which, in spite of his resolutions, 
he can never wholly attain. He is con- 
vinced of its efficacy by the attitude of 
those around him, but we doubt the 
reality or value of his wilful accession 
to their ranks. 

We are relieved to find that Miss 
Macaulay purposely omits any description 
of Eddy’s engagement, and that the 
emotions attendant on the event are left 
to the reader’s imagination. A point at 
which we undoubtedly cavil is the be- 
haviour of his friends when invited to the 
Deanery; their academic upbringing 
would not condone their surprising lack 
of conformity to the ordinary manners of 
guests. The writer’s style and sense of 
yumour are always refreshing, and her pic- 
ae of a certain rare species of domestic 
life will delight all those who know its 
worth—and its limitations. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


= 
THEOLOGY. 


Book of Deuteronomy, Interpreted and Ex- 
lained according to its Spiritual or Internal 
Reuse, by the Rev. Henry Maclagan. 
Paisley, Alexander Gardner 
Mr. Maclagan has written explanatory notes 
and a commentary, and there are numerous 
references to the writings of Swedenborg. 


Buttenwieser (Moses), THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE FIFTH CENTURY, 
their Faith and their Message, 8/6 net. 

Macmillan 

A study of the prophets of the Old Testa- 

ment. The substance of two of the chapters was 
delivered in lectures in Albany, New York. 

Hodges (George), THe Heresy oF CAIN; THE 
BATTLE OF PEACE ; and CHRISTIANITY BETWEEN 
SunpDaAys, 5/6 net each. Macmillan 

Collections of essays in new and revised 
editions. 

Joshua, the Hebrew and Greek Texts, edited by 
S. Holmes, 7/ net. Cambridge University Press 

This investigation of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts dissents from the position taken up by 

Dillmann. 

King (Bishop Edward), Easter SERMONS, preached 
in Lincoln Cathedral, edited by B. W. Randolph, 
1/6 net. Mowbray 

These sermons were all preached between the 
ears 1890 and 1910 at evensong on Easter 
jundays. 

Loofs (Friedrich), Nestorius, AND HIS PLACE IN 
THE HisToRy oF CHRISTIAN DocTrRINE, 3/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
Four lectures delivered at the University of 
London in March, 1913. 


Neale (John Mason), SERMONS ON THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT, 2/6 net. Allenson 
An unabridged edition of these sermons, 
—— in the Oratory of St. Margaret’s, East 
rinstead. 
Sampson (Gerard), CarHonic TrRuTH AND UNITY, 
the Confessions of a Non-Convert, 1/6 net. 
Mowbray 
The author’s own “spiritual experiences, 
thoughts, and faith in regard to the claims of the 
Roman Church and Roman Catholic doctrine.” 


Sinker (Edmund), THe Hoty Communion, What 
Mean Ye by this Service ? 2/6 net. 
Longmans 
A devotional book, including in an Ap- 
pendix some private prayers for use before and 
after the Holy Communion. 


LAW. 


Ames Foundation : YrAR-Books or Ricnarp II., 
12 Ricwarp II., a.p. 1388-1389, edited by 
George F. Deiser, 21/ net. 

Milford, for Harvard University Press 
Mr. Deiser has written an Introduction to the 
text, and there are Appendixes and Indexes. 


Haines (Charles Grove), Tut AMERICAN DOCTRINE 

OF JUDICIAL SUPREMACY, 8/6 net. | Macmillan 

e author’s aim is “to present in brief 

compass the history, scope, and results of judicial 
control over legislation in the United States.” 


POETRY. 
Arbuthnot (Constance), THe BLEssED CoMPANY, 
1/ net. Wells Gardner 
A collection of verses, some of which are 
reprinted from The Spectator. It includes ‘ The 
Child within my Heart,’ ‘ Donnington Priory,’ 
and ‘ The Captive Lark.’ 
Burton (H. Bindon), Ejrsyné, AND OTHER PoEMs, 
5/ net. Maunsel 
This collection of verses is divided under 
the following headings: ‘ Narrative Poems,’ 
‘Songs of Juda,’ ‘In Varying Moods,’ ‘ Pro 
Patria,’ ‘ Fugitive Pieces,’ and ‘ Political.” 
Morris (William), Poems, ‘“ The World’s Classics,” 
1/ net. Oxford University Press 
This selection includes ‘The Defence of 
Guenevere’ and ‘ The Life and Death of Jason.’ 
New Numbers, Fesrvary, No. 1, 7/6 (4 numbers), 
separate numbers 2/6 net each. 
, Dymock, Gloucestershire, Ryton 
Contains poems by Mr. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, Mr. Rupert Brooke, Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, and Mr. John Drinkwater. 


Woodberry (George Edward), THe Fricut, aNnp 
OTHER Porms, 5/6 net. Macmillan 
Several of the poems in this collection origin- 
ally eee in Harper's, Scribner's, and 
The Atlantic Monthly. ‘l'wenty-three are here 
published for the first time, and the book includes 
The Kingdom of All Souls,’ ‘ The Poet in Italy,’ 
and ‘ The Reed.’ 








BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Norwich Public Library, AUTHOR CATALOGUE OF 
FICTION IN THE LENDING LIBRARY. 
Norwich, Library Committee 
A fourth edition, in which the titles of 150 
volumes have been added. 


Select Bibliography (A) for the Study, Sources, 
and Literature of English Medizval Economic 
History, compiled by a Seminar of the London 
School of Economics under the Supervision of 
Hubert Hall, 5/ net. P. 8S. King 

This book is the outcome of some lectures, 
delivered several years ago by Mr. Hall, on the 
theory of Historical Bibliography and the dis- 
tribution of Historical Sources. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Seashore (Carl Emil), PsycHoLoGy IN DarLy LIFE, 
6/ net. Appleton 
An introduction to the study of psychology. 

In the ‘‘ Conduct of Mind ”’ Series. 


Suzuki (Daisetz Teitaro), A Brier History oF 
EARLY CHINESE PuiLosopHy, 5/ net. 
Probsthain 
The contents of this book were originally 
published in The Monist as three separate articles. 
The writer has revised the text, and added con- 
siderable matter. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Abbot (Willis J.), NorTaBLE WOMEN IN History, 

16/ net. Greening 

Short. sketches, by an American writer, of 
eminent women of various nationalities. 


Bennett (Arnold), THe TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR, 
/6 net. Methuen 
This literary autobiography originally ap- 
peared anonymously in serial form in The Aca- 
demy, and was afterwards published in book-form. 
See Athen., Aug. 22, 1903, p. 253. Mr. Bennett 
has written a Preface to this new edition. 


British Battles on Land and Sea, Parr I., edited by 
Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, 7d. net. _ 
Cassell 
This work, which will be completed in twenty- 
four fortnightly parts, gives a survey of British 
naval and military history from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Each part will include a 
modern section, covering the period from 1797 
to the present day, and an early section from 
1066 to 1796. Part I. contains the first instalment 
of Sir Evelyn Wood’s Introduction, entitled 
‘How the Fighting Services made the Empire,’ 
and accounts of the battles of St. Vincent, 
Teneriffe, Camperdown, and Hastings. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of the City of London, 

A.D. 1300-1378, edited by Reginald R. Sharpe. 

Richard Clay 

Includes an Introduction on the nine follow- 

ing Rolls and an Appendix on Appraisement of 

Deodands. The Rolls ‘‘ appear to be the only 

original Coroners’ Rolls of medizeval times pre- 
served at the Guildhall.” 


is (John Neville), THe Divine Ricur or 

INGS, 6/ net. Cambridge University Press 

A second edition, containing three addi- 
tional essays on ‘ Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, or 
Jus Divinum in 1646,’ ‘ Erastus and Erastianism,’ 
and ‘ Bartolus and the Development of European 
Political Ideas.’ For the last see p. 373. 


Fleetwood Family Records, collected and edited 
by R. W. Buss, 3/1 

259, Holmesdale Road, South Norwood 

This work is privately printed, the issue being 

limited to 160 copies. Part I. contains a genea- 

logical table, an Introduction by the editor, a 

note on the ancestry of the Fleetwoods, and 
transcripts of some family records. 


Haldane (Viscount), THE MEANING OF TRUTH IN 
History, 1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
The Creighton Lecture for the year 1913-14, 
delivered before the University of London on 
Friday, the 6th inst. 


Lovat (Alice, Lady), THe Lire oF Sir FREDERICK 
WELD, a Pioneer of Empire, 15/ net. 
John Murray 
Lady Lovat gives an account of Sir Frederick 
Weld’s administration as Premier of New Zea- 
land, and Governor successively of Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and the Straits Settlements ; 
but is, as Sir Hugh Clifford says in his Preface, 
mainly concerned with the delineation of his 
personality. The book has illustrations. 
Macaulay (Lord), THe History or ENGLAND 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II., edited by 
Charles Harding Firth, 10/6 net. Macmillan 
a The second volume of Prof. Firth’s illustrated 
ition. 





Russell (C. H.), SuRvreys oF History: GREEK, 
MAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, BIBLICAL, &C., 
with Intervening Periods, 4/6 Bell 
Intended as a book of reference to be used 
with other books; also as a help in revision of 
the study of longer periods. 


Vedder (Henry C.), THe REFORMATION IN GER- 
MANY, 12/6 net. 2 Macmillan 
A study of the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century from the economic point of 
view. 


Wilson (Philip), Tue BrGcinnrincs oF MODERN 
IRELAND, 5/ net. Maunsel 
de cheaper edition. See Athen., Oct. 26, 1912, 

p- " 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), IrariAN YESTERDAYS, 16/ 

net. Hutchinson 

A collection of memories, personal and other- 
wise, with sixteen illustrations in photogravure. 


Hall (Mary), A WoMAN IN THE ANTIPODES AND 
IN THE Far East, 16/ net. Methuen 
An account of a woman’s experiences in the 
outlying stations of the Empire. The author 
travelled through New Zealand, Australia, and 
British New Guinea, visited Hongkong, Shanghai, 
and Peking, and returned to London by the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The illustrations are an im- 
portant feature of the book. 


Johnson (Martin), THrRouGH THE SouTH SBAS 
WITH JACK LONDON, 10/6 net. Werner Laurie 
A detailed and illustrated description of the 
voyage of the Snark, Mr. Jack London’s forty- 
five-foot ketch. Mr. Johnson joined the crew as 
cook, and became Mr. London’s chief companion. 
There are an Introduction and a Postscript by 
Mr. Ralph D. Harrison. 


Pears (Charles), From THE THAMES TO THE 
NETHERLANDS, a Voyage in ihe Waterways of 
Zealand and Down the Belgian Coast, 6/ net. 

Chatto & Windus 

An account of a voyage which the author 
took with his son in a cutter of seven tons. There 
are illustrations in colour and monochrome by 

Mr. Pears, and maps. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Burlingham (Frederick), How To BECOME AN 
ALPINIST, 6/ Werner Laurie 
The subject is fully discussed, and includes 
chapters on ‘ Equipment and Training,’ ‘ Rock 
Climbing on the Clochetons de Plan Praz,’ and 
‘ How to get Killed in the Alps.’ The author, 
who “‘kinematographed’’ the Matterhorn, also 
deals with Alpine photography, and the book is 
illustrated by his own photographs. 


Massy (Arnaud), Gor, translated by A. R. 
Allinson, 2/6 net. Methuen 
This practical study opens with ‘ Advice to 
Beginners,’ and includes chapters on ‘ Upkeep 
and Choice of Clubs,’ ‘ Faults to Avoid,’ and 
‘Style.’ The Appendix deals with ‘ Distances of 
the Holes.’ There are diagrams and photo- 
graphs. : 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Branford (Victor), INTERPRETATIONS AND FORE- 
CASTS, a Study of Survivals and Tendencies 
in Noggren smgy Society, 7/6 net. Duckworth 

The author discusses among other subjects 
the representative evidences of survival and 
tendency in the present position of women, the 
relation of the workers to contemporary culture, 
and the renewed interest in drama. 


Ingram (Kenneth), Is Divorce NEEDED ? 6d. net. 

Wells Gardner 

A study of the question on the ground 

of secular, national interests; the author con- 

siders that ‘‘ the Christian law is in reality the 

most progressive and the truest measure of social 
reform.” 


Ives (George), A HistorRy oF PENAt. METHoDs, 

10/6 net. Stanley Paul 

The treatment of this subject is here begun 

in a chapter on ‘ Penal Methods of the Middle 

Ages,’ and includes Classifications of Crimes and 
Offenders. 


POLITICS, 


Irish Question (The), with a Foreword by the 

Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, 6d. Macmillan 

A survey of the political events which have 

led up to the present Irish crisis. The essay is 
reprinted from The Round Table. 


West (Christopher), CANADA AND SEA Power, 4/ 
net. Dent 
A discussion of the economics, politics, and 
morals of war in the light of modern international 
politics. 
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ECONOMICS. 


Usher (Abbott Payson), THe History OF THE 

GRAIN TRADE IN FRANCE, 1400-1710, 8/6 net. 

Milford for Harvard University Press 

A study of social questions in France, illus- 
trated by the history of the grain trade. 


EDUCATION. 


McKeever (William A.), THE INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 

ING OF THE Boy, 2/ net. Macmillan 

A practical handbook for parents and teachers 

by the Professor of Child Welfare in the Univer- 

sity of Kansas. There are a few illustrations from 
photographs. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Blount (Alma), INTENSIVE STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 5/ net. Macmillan 
The author’s aim is to inspire in young 
— ‘an intelligent appreciation of good 
iterature.”” In his ‘rhetorical introduction ”’ 
he discusses generally such questions as style and 
metre, and in the second part of the book draws 
attention to special features in the work of par- 
ticular authors. 


SCHOOL. 


Borchardt (W. G.) and Perrott (Rev. A. D.), A 
JUNIOR TRIGONOMETRY, 3/6 Bell 
Intended to supply the growing demand for 

a textbook on Trigonometry suitable for the 
lowest classes of secondary schools. The earlier 
part of the book is suitable for younger students. 


English Literature for Schools, edited by Arthur 
Burrell: BIBLE Stories (Old Testament), 6d. 
Dent 
A selection of narrative passages from the 
Old Testament. 


English Literature for Schools, edited by Arthur 

Burrell: LONGFELLOW’s PoEms, 6d. Dent 

A selection of Longfellow’s poems, with a 
short Introduction. 


Gofton (John W.), TALKS ABOUT TREES, 1/6 
R.T.S. 
Studies of various trees in simple language. 
The numerous illustrations are by the author. 


Golden Treasury (The), selected and arranged by 
Francis Turner Palgrave, with Additional 
Poems, and with Notes by C. B. Wheeler, 2/6 

Oxford University Press 

Mr. Wheeler has prepared this edition for 

the schoolroom, and in 250 pages of notes has 

carefully explained ‘‘ every word, phrase, or line 
which I found difficult myself.” 


Hawks (Ellison), THe EARTH, SHOWN TO THE 

CHILDREN, 2/6 net. Jack 

A textbook of geology for children, fully 
illustrated with photographs. 


Robieson (W. D.), THE GRowTH OF PARLIAMENT 

AND THE WAR WITH SCOTLAND (1216-1307), 1/ 

Bell 

One of the “‘ English History Source Books,” 

in which the extracts are arranged in chronological 

order. The “sources” in this volume include 

Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, Nicholas 
Trivet’s Annals, and Walter of Hemingburgh. 


Scottish Covenanters (The), 16237-1688, compiled 
by J. Pringle Thomson, 1/ net. Bell 
In this volume of the ‘“ English History 
Source Books’ the compiler has endeavoured to 
give a fair selection of constitutional documents ; 
considerable space has also been devoted to pas- 
sages illustrating the social life of the period. 


FICTION. 


Atkey (Bertram), THE GoLpEN Lapy, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A tale of a cook who inherits a fortune of 
two millions from an uncle in Australia. She 
has many lovers, but is won by the only honest 
man among them. 
Brex (J. Twells), THE Crvi. War oF 1915, Second 
Edition, 1/ net. St. Catherine Press 
The author describes all the horrors of civil 
war in England. 
Cockburn (Henry), THE TRESLEYs, 6/ Melrose 
_ The issue raised in this story concerns a 
point of conscience: the hero, who has received 
confidential information of an impending bank 
—— refuses to use his knowledge for his own 
ends, 
Cullum (Ridgwell), THe GoLpEN Woman, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
A new edition. See Atheneum, Feb. 15, 
1913, p. 187. 
Cullum (Ridgwell), Taz Way oF THE STRONG, 
6/ Chapman & Hall 


_ A story of life in the wilds and towns of 
Canada. 


Fiecker (James Elroy), THE KING OF ALSANDER, 6/ 


Goschen 

A fantastic tale presenting a hero who is 

the son of a country grocer and fairy mother. On 
the advice of an old poet, he sets out for Alsander, 
and, after passing through many weird adventures, 
weds a princess of the Royal house, and becomes 
king of the country. oc a oe ee el aa 


Gardiner (Gordon), THE RECONNAISSANCE, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
A character-study of a man who through his 
very cowardice wins the Victoria Cross. 


Gerard (Morice), A HEATHER MIXTURE, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A story of an old feud between two ancient 
Scottish clans, and the ultimate reconciliation of 
the hostile parties. 


Hatton (Frederic and Fanny Locke), YEARS OF 
DISCRETION, 6/ Maunsel 
A story derived from the play by the authors. 


Horn (Kate), FRIVOLE, 6/ Stanley Paul 
young Society girl becomes engaged to a 
reformer of doubtful antecedents and honesty. 
The story relates the methods employed by her 
parents to show her the mistake she has made. 


Howard (Keble), So rHE WortLD WAGs, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
Modern dialogues in a light vein. 


Jacomb (Agnes), THE FRUITS OF THE Morrow, 6/ 
Methuen 
The unexpected death of an unmarried Irish 
baron leads to the succession of a man of letters 
whose wife, loving him not wisely, but too well, 
had forsaken her first husband for his sake. The 
illegitimacy of their eldest son being thus made 
public, he seeks refuge for a wounded spirit with 
an old nurse in the village of which his mother’s 
first husband is squire. The Squire has a daughter 
and a devoted wife, who both, not unexpectedly, 
oo A an important part in subsequent develop- 
ments. 


Jordan (F. Dormer), HEms OF THE AGEs, 6/ 
Nisbet 
A melodramatic tale, in which the hero and 
heroine have been lovers in a previous existence 
in Egypt of ten thousand years ago. 


Jordan (Humfrey), CARMEN AND Mr. DRYASDUST, 
6 Putnam 
A story of the transformation of an eminent 
biologist’s views of life. The change in him is 
worked by his wife, and the book contains a 
considerable amount of satire concerning Uni- 
versity intrigue for position and power. 


Macaulay (Margaret), THE SENTENCE ABSOLUTE, 
6/ Nisbet 
An open-air story in which the pecuniary 
trials of the hero, a young consulting engineer 
who has contracted debts at Cambridge, are 
brought by the sympathy of the heroine to a 
happy ending. 


Macmahon (Ella), THe Jon, 6/ Nisbet 

This novel gives pictures of Irish life 
and work. It deals with the inability of the 
Irish worker’s nature to withstand successfully 
the harassing ups and downs of modern industrial- 
ism, and shows how the hero, an Irish baronet, 
inculcates commercial “ grit ”’ in his fellow-country- 


men by establishing a carpet factory in his native | 
Bradshaw’s General Railway and Steam Naviga- 


town. The usual love-story is included. 


Moore (F. Frankfort), THE ULSTERMAN, 6/ | 
Hutchinson 


A story of life in Ulster to-day, with a certain 
amount of love-interest. 


Newte (Horace W. C.), Tum Cuckoo Lams, 6/ 


Chatto & Windus | 


The life and literary adventures of the 








Purdon (K. F.), THe Fotk oF Furry Farm, 6/ 
Nisbet 
The plot of this novel is made up of the 
various adventures of a lame farmer in Western 
Leinster with four women, each of whom in turn 
accepts his offer of marriage. George A. Birming- 
ham has written an Introduction ‘‘ with a note 
on the people of the plain.” 


Raphael (Mary F.), Po@sBe Maroon, 6/ 
Hieath & Cranton 
A story dealing with the love-affairs of an 
artist’s model. 


Roberts (Morley), TrmE AND THOMAS WARING, 6/ 

Eveleigh Nash 

The story of a self-centred, unfeeling journal- 

ist who, after undergoing a serious surgical 

operation, was much changed in his nature, and, 

almost uncannily, became quite another being 

with wide sympathies and an abnormally kind 

heart. This change was greatly to the benefit 
of the love interests of the different characters. 


Robertson (A. Nugent), Her Last APPEARANCE, 
6/ Mills & Boon 
The story of a murder trial in which the 
suspicion which falls on a certain man is dis- 
pelled by his wife. 

Sheehan (Canon P. A.), LISHEEN; 'THE BLIND- 
NEss OF Dr. GRAY; THE QUEEN’s FILLET; 
MrirtAM Lucas; GILENANAARS and LUKE 
DELMEGE, 2/6 net each. Longmans 

New and cheaper impressions. ‘ Glenanaar’ 
was noticed in Athen., Aug. 12, 1905, p. 201, and 

‘ Luke Delmege,’ Jan. 18, 1902, p. 77 

Singers-Bigger (Gladys), BLUE Earrn, 2/ net. 

Heath & Cranton 

A collection of short sketches of varied 

aspects of life in many countries. The volume 
also includes some verses. 

Tremlett (Mrs. Horace), CURING CHRISTOPHER, 6/ 

Lane 

Christopher’s complaint is an attack of 

infatuation for an unresponsive actress, but his 

young wife, believing lunacy to be in his family, 

misunderstands his symptoms and calls in 
medical aid to effect a cure. 

Turberville (A. S.), THe MAKING OF BLAISE, 6/ 

Sidgwick & Jackson 

The hero, born of an artist who had revolted 

from the Philistinism of his family, and a French 

strolling actress, is ultimately adopted by his 

father’s people, who try to “save ’ him from the 
results of his early environment. 

Watson (Kathleen), LrIraNnres oF LIFE, and LATER 
LITANIES, 2/6 net each. Heimmemann 

Collections of short stories. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Alchemical Society Journal, FeBruARY, 2/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 
Containing a report of the tenth general 
meeting of the Society, and a paper entitled,‘ Some 
Notes on the Doctrine of the First Matter, with 
Special Reference to the Works of Thomas 
Vaughan,’ by Mr. Sijil Abdul-Ali. 
Architectural Association Journal, Marcu. 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster 
The contents include ‘Some Notes on Greek 
Architecture,’ a paper read by Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby on February 2nd at the Architectural 
Association, and ‘Norman Architecture’ in 


Sicily.’ 


tion Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Marcu, 6d. net, cloth 1/ net. Blacklock 
Containing the Official Time Tables for this 


month. 
Ecclesiastical Review, Marcu, 15/ yearly. 


Philadelphia, American Ecclesiastical Rev. ; 
London, Washbourne 
Includes ‘ Russian Ecclesiastical Writers on 





heroine, who begins her career as apprentice in | the Present Position of the Orthodox Church,’ 
a small shop. After various love- affairs the | by the Rev. A. Palmieri; ‘ The Lot of the Village 
story ends with her marriage. Pope,’ by Mr. Richardson L. Wright; and ‘A 
6/ Heath & Crant Pretended Marriage,’ by Fr. Stanislaus, O.F'.M. 
Openshaw (Mary), SUNSHINE ea ranton | ¢& lo. 87, Bd. 

"1 The homme ge this love-tale is an old-fashioned Express ”’ (The) Leaflets, edt J. H. Keys 
village, and the story ends on the wedding-day of Containing extracts from the writings of 
the heroine. Joanna Southcott, with a note on ‘ Maher-Shalal- 


Osgood (Iréne), WHERE PHARAOH DREAMS, 5/ Hash-Baz’ by the editor, Miss Alice Seymour. 
John Richmond | Far Eastern Review, JANUARY, $9 per annum. _ 
A series of fantasies, ‘‘ being the impressions i Shanghai 
of a woman of moods in Egypt,’ with a Preface Includes articles on ‘ International Intrigues 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips. in Chinese Railways’ and ‘ National Irrigation 


Co tion in China.’ 
Pemberton (Max), Two WoMEN, 6/ Methuen and Conservation = bing ble 
This novel deals with the emotional adven- | Indian Magazine, Marcu, 3d. Consta 


ures i i i , P include articles on ‘ How 
f two independent, idle bachelor girl-chums, |, The contents ine ; 

pe gives an seosunt of the many sensational inci- | Toynbee Hall W orks, ‘ How os eae hs 
dents they meet with in England and various | }8 Advancing,’ and ‘ Literary ——s A. . e 
places on the Continent. teenth Century,’ by Mr. H. M. Westbrook. 
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Irish Book Lover, MARcH;2/6' per annum. 

” Salmond 
Includes articles on ‘Francis Davis,’ by 

Mr. David Stewart, and ‘ John Mitchel’s Books,’ 

by Mr. Francis Joseph Bigger. 


New York Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
FEerrRvARY, 10 cents. 
Includes articles on ‘ The J. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection’ and ‘A _ Processional Banner by 
Spinello Aretino.’ 


Reader’s Index, MARCH AND APRIL, 1d. 
Croydon, Stanley Russell 
Containing an article on ‘ The Old Streets of 
Croydon,’ by Councillor J. O. Pelton, notes and 
catalogues of genealogical works, and additions 
to the libraries. 


Review of Reviews, Fesruary, 6d. 
Melbourne, Swanston St. 
Includes articles on ‘Can Radium Cure 
Cancer?’ by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, which dis- 
cusses Dr. Howard A. Kelly’s view, and ‘ Railway- 
Building in South America.’ 
Scottish Review, SPRING, 1/ 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd 
Includes ‘ Ulster in Song,’ by Dr. George 
Sigerson ; ‘ Our Mr. George,’ by Mr. R. Erskine ; 
and ‘ The Tax on Genius,’ by Mr. Allen Upward. 
United Empire, Marcu, 1/ net. Pitman 
Includes ‘ British Interests in Argentina,’ by 
Mr. Herbert Gibson ; ‘ French Equatorial Africa : 
an Administrative Standpoint,’ by Major Arthur 
Glyn Leonard ; and ‘ The 60th Royal Americans,’ 
by Sir Edward Hutton. 


GENERAL. 


Altham (Major-General E. A.), THE PRINCIPLES 
oF WAR HisrorRIcALLy ILLUSTRATED, Vol. I., 
with Maps, 10/6 net. Macmillan 

‘The author’s aim is to illustrate the principles 
laid down in Fart !. of ‘ Field Service Regulations’ 
by a study of recent campaigns. General Sir 

orace L. Smith-Dorrien has written an Intro- 
duction; and in a separate volume there are maps 
of the campaign in Manchuria, the Yalu, Liao- 

Yang, and Sha-Ho, and a strategical map. 


Deirdrie and the Lay of the Children of Uisne, 
literally translated by Alexander Carmichael. 
Paisley, Alexander Gardner ; 
London, Kenneth Mackenzie 
The story and poem have been orally col- 
lected in the Island of Barra, and are here pub- 
lished with notes. 


Dispute (A) between the Woman and the Powers 
of Darkness, 2/ Plymouth, J. H. Keys 
A reprint of one of Joanna Southcott’s 
writings, which she was “ ordered to pen every 
word perfect.” It records “ the Seven Days of 
Joanna’s Dispute with Satan, when she entered 
+ tae Private Lodgings,—Monday, August 3, 


Every Age Library : Tom Brown’s Scuoor-Days, 
by Thomas Hughes; Rurat Ripes in EnG- 
LAND, Vol. I., by William Cobbett; Doxrs 
FatrH NEED REAsoNs? by Frank Ballard ; 
THE TONGUE OF Fire, by William Arthur, 10d. 
each. 3 C. H. Kelly 

This new Library is to contain works in bio- 
graphy, fiction, poetry, travel, belles - lettres, 
classical translations, &c. It aims at providing 

“a series of books of a high standard suitable for 

readers of all ages, that shall at once edify and 

entertain.” 


Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular 
Year-Book, 1914, edited by Godfrey E. P. 
Hertslet, 10/6 net. Harrison 

This reference book gives a statement of 
services rendered by persons who are now 
working or have worked under the Foreign Office, 
lists of foreign embassies in the British Dominions, 
notices of appointments, promotions, transfers, 
deaths, and other information respecting the 
consular service, and is illustrated with maps. 


Kelso (Alexander P.), MATTHEW ARNOLD ON Con- 
TINENTAI. L1FE AND eran, 1/6 net. 

xford, B. H. Blackwell 

The Matthew Arnold Memorial Prize Essay 

for 1913; it includes discussions on ‘ Germany : 
the Triumph of System,’ and ‘ The Italians.’ 


Letters from a Living Dead Man, written down b 
Elsa Barker, 3/6 net. ‘ Rider 
In an Introduction Miss Barker explains that 
these letters were written automatically by her 
in a semi-conscious state at various times, and 
were apnea “X.” The alleged communicant, 
a well-known lawyer nearly seventy years of 


age,” died in America at the ti yh , 
letter was written in Paris, 5 ahr hs Soares 








Pasley (C. W.), THE MILITARY PoLicy AND INSsTI- 
TUTIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, edited in 
the Light of the Science of Organisation by 
Col. B. R. Ward, Fifth Edition. Clowes 

Pasley’s essay was published in 1810, and 
reached its fourth edition in 1812. It has ap- 
peared in The United Service Magazine as a series 
of articles under the editorship of Col. Ward, 
who has written an Introduction. An article 
on ‘ The Science of Organisation and the Art of 

War,’ by Col. F. N. Maude, is reprinted in an 

Appendix. 

Picture Stamps, 10 for 1d. Picture Stamps Co. 

These coloured stamps of places, men, and 
books are intended primarily for a hobby, but 
may also be used for advertising and other 
purposes. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Hall (Rev. H. W.), ‘THE “ Kirk ’’ COLLECTION OF 
Porrery, deposited in the City and County 
Museum, Lincoln, 1d. 

Lincoln, City and County Museum 

A short history of the development of English 

orcelain, illustrated from examples in the 
fuseum. 


Olcott (Frances Jenkins), LisRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN. 
Chicago, American Library Association 
An article on the relation of library work 
with children to general education, with a Biblio- 
graphy. 
Roberts (H. A.), CAREERS FOR UNIVERSITY MEN, 
6d. net. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes ; 
London, Macmillan 
A series of articles by the Secretary of the 
Appointments Board, reprinted from The Cam- 
bridge Magazine. 


Royal Society (The) for the Protection of Birds, 

REPoRT, 1913. The Society 

Includes information on ‘ The Plume-Trade,’ 

‘ Protection of Migrating Birds,’ and the educa- 

tional work of the Society in public and ele- 
mentary schools. 


SCIENCE. 


Abbott (James Francis), THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL BIOLOGY, 6/6 net. 
Macmillan 
The ‘“‘ fundamental generalizations that are 
the product of modern research in biology ”’ are 
here presented in a simple and elementary form. 


Barcroft (Joseph), THE RESPIRATORY FUNCTION OF 
THE BLoop, 18/ net. Cambridge Univ. Press 
The subject is treated in three divisions— 
‘The Chemistry of Hemoglobin’; ‘ The Passage 
of Oxygen to and from the Blood’; and ‘ The 
Dissociation Curve considered as an ‘‘ Indicator ”’ 
of the ‘‘ Reaction ”’ of the Blood.’ 


Brown (Warner), THE JUDGMENT OF VERY WEAK 
SENSORY STIMULI. 
Berkeley, University of California Press 
This monograph contains special reference 
to the “absolute threshold of sensation for 
common salt.”’ 


Carrington (Hereward), THE PROBLEMS oF Psy- 
CHICAL RESEARCH, Experiments and Theories 
in the Realm of the Supernormal, 7/6 net. 

Rider 

Mr. Carrington deals chiefly with the psycho- 
logical phenomena of psychical research, and, 
assuming their reality, discusses the intelligence 
that controls them. The text is illustrated with 

a few diagrams. 

Dalgado (Dr. D. G.), THE CLIMATE OF PORTUGAL 
AND NOTES ON ITs HEALTH Resorts, 10/6 net. 

Lisbon, Published by Order ; London, Lewis 

This study, which is accompanied by six 
maps and numerous tables, gives a sketch of the 
climate of Portugal as a whole, and brief descrip- 
tions of the chief health resorts. 


Farthing (F. Hadfield), THz WrrK-END Gar- 

DENER, 3/6 net. Grant Richards 

A practical guide to the amateur gardener. 

The book forms a companion to the author’s 

‘ Saturday in my Garden,’ and is reproduced from 

The Daily Express. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


Hughes (Arthur Llewelyn), PHotro-ELectriciry, 
‘* Cambridge Physical Series,’”’ 6/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Some account of the present state of this 
subject. 


Kirk (Edwin), NoTes ON THE Fossit CRINOID 
GrENus Homocrinus, HALL. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
A reprint from the Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum, with a plate. 








Mendelism and the Problem of Mental Defect : 1. A 
CRITICISM OF RECENT AMERICAN WORK, by 
David Heron, 2/net ; 2. ON THE CONTINUITY OF 
MENTAL DEFECT, by Karl Pearson and Gustav 
A. Jaederholm, 1/ net. Dulau 

Each thesis contains four diagrams, and is 
=< the ** Questions of the Day and of the Fray” 
eries. 


Modern Family Doctor (The), a Guide to Perfect 
Health, 3/6 net. Jack 
A practical guide to all matters concerned 
with bodily health. The contributors include 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Dr. F. Arthur Sibly, and Dr. 
H. Maughan Brown. 


Patton (Walter Scott) and Cragg (Francis William), 
A Text-Book oF MepicaL ENTOMOLOGY, 21/ 
net. Christian Literature Society for India 

Written with the aim of providing a practical 
textbook on the subject for medical and veteri- 
nary officers practising in the Tropics. The book 
is a guide to the study of the relations between 
arthropods and disease, and its plan has been 
suggested by the difficulties with which the authors 
themselves have had to contend. 


Schaus (William), New Species OF NocTUID 
MorTuHs FROM TROPICAL AMERICA. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
This paper, describing 136 species of Noctuids 
in the United States National Museum, is re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Museum. 
Smith (David Eugene) and Mikami (Yoshio), A 
History oF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS, 12/ net. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
A survey of the leading features in the de- 
velopment of Japanese mathematics. 


FINE ARTS. 
Chalmers (P. Macgregor), GLASGOW, THE CATHE- 
DRAL AND SEE, 1/6 net. Bell 


One of the ‘“‘ Cathedral Series,”’ dealing with 
the cathedral church of Glasgow, and yiving a 
brief history of the archiepiscopal see. There 
are many illustrations, and the volume includes 
a chronological list of the bishops, archbishops, 
and ministers. 


Hawley (Walter A.), ORIENTAL RuGs, ANTIQUE 
AND MODERN, 42/ net. Lane 
An account of rug-weaving by an American 
author, with descriptions of various types of 

Oriental rugs, and hints for collectors. 

Oliver (Andrew), THE INCISED EFFIGIES OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 14/ Sprague 

Includes forty plates, with descriptive par- 
ticulars, Index of Names, and List of Incised 

Fffigies, with a brief account of the examples 

found in the county. 

Shaftesbury (Anthony, Earl of), SECOND CHA- 
RACTERS; OR, THE LANGUAGE OF FORMS, 
edited by Benjamin Rand, 7/6 

Cambridge University Press 

The manuscript of this work was found 
among the Shaftesbury Papers, and was intended 
as a complement to the author’s ‘ Characteristics.’ 

This edition includes Prefatory Anticipatory 

Thoughts, Dictionary of Art Terms, and Index 

of Ease. 


Welch (Charles), ILLusTRATED ACCOUNT OF THE 
RoyAL EXCHANGE AND THE PICTURES THEREIN, 
6d. Gresham Committee 

Contains an account of the Royal Exchange 

and its founder, Sir Thomas Gresham, and a 

detailed description and history of each picture. 


MUSIC. 


Bach (Joh. Seb.), FRENCH SuiTEs, edited by 
Franklin Taylor, 1/4 net. Augener 


Brahms (J.), FAVOURITE SONGS, with English and 
German Words: WIEGENLIED; VON EWIGER 
LIEBE; “ WIE BIST DU, MEINE KONIGIN”’ ; 
and “ NICHT MEHR ZU DIR ZU GEHEN,” 1/ 
net each. Auygener 

Carse (A. von Ahn), BALLET DANCE, | 6 net. 

Augener 

Gautier (Léonard), Le Secret, Intermezzo Pizzi- 

cato, Piano Solo, 2/ net. Augener 
A new and revised edition. 

Keller (Oscar), SONATINAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Op. 15: No. 1,ina@; No. 2,in F; and No. 3, 
in c, 1/ net each. Augener 

Krentzlin (R.), THE VILLAGE CONCERT; and 
PHYLLIS, Polonaise, 1/ net each. Augener 

Lehmann (Lilli), How to Stnc (MEINE GESANGS- 
KUNST), translated from the German by 
Richard Aldrich, 7/6 net. Macmillan 

A new and revised edition. 

Rosenbloom (Sydney), VALSE PoEM FoR PIANO, 

Op. 15, 2/ net. Augener 
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Réntgen (Julius), AzzoraRvDI-STUDIEN, fiir Klavier, 
Praeludien durch alle Tonarten, Fuge und 
Walzer iiber einen Canto Fermo von Azzopardi, 
3/ net. Augener 

Russian Masters: PIANOFORTE WoRKS, revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer:. A. 
InyNsky, Berceuse; and A. SCRIABINE, 
Mazurka, 1/ each. Augener 

Schafer (Christian), Tae Farry CAsTLE, Op. 88; 
AMONGST WILD Roses ; and THE OLD STAIR- 
CASE, 6d. net each. Augener 

Swinstead (Felix), EVENSONG FOR PIANOFORTE, 2/ 
net. Augener 

Vocal Student’s Anthology (The), ror MEDIUM 
Voices, edited and arranged, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Charles B. Mabon, 3/ net. Augener 

Containing extracts from well-known musical 
works suitable for the development of technical 
execution and expression. 

West (Alfred H.), THe BuTrerFty, for Piano- 
forte, 1/6 net. Augener 

DRAMA. 


Dillon (Robert Arthur), THE DRAwiInG-Room 
PLAYLETS FOR AMATEURS, 1/6 net. 

Stanley Paul 

Five light comedy sketches intended for 

drawing-room or platform performances, and 
lasting from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Dunsany (Lord), Five PLays, */6 net. 

Grant Richards 
The plays contained in this volume are 

‘The Gods of the Mountain,’ ‘ The Golden Doom,’ 

‘King Argiménés and the Unknown Woman,’ 

‘ The Glittering Gate,’ and ‘ The Lost Silk Hat.’ 

Hamilton (Clayton), STUDIES IN STAGECRAFT, 
5/ net. Grant Richards 

This book, dealing with the principles of 
modern stagecraft, is a companion volume to 
the author’s ‘ Theory of the Theatre.’ 

Norton (Louise), LirrLe WAx CANDLE, a Farce 
in One Act, $1.25 net. 

New York, Claire Marie 
This little play concerns the relationship of 
a husband and wife. 
FOREIGN. 
ECONOMICS. 

Bruneau (Louis), L’ALLEMAGNE EN FRANCE, 
Enquétes Economiques, Mines, Métallurgie, 
Produits Chimiques, Colles, Gélatines, et En- 
grais, 3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

A discussion of this industrial question, with 
an inquiry into all sides of the subject. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Poutsma (H.), A GRAMMAR OF LATE MODERN 
ENGLISH, Part II. Section 1 A, 12/ 

Groningen, P. Noordhoff ; 
London, Dawson & Sons 
The second part of this work, which is in- 
tended for the use of Continental, especially 
Dutch students, deals with parts of speech, and 

includes nouns, adjectives, and articles. 


FICTION. 


Deroure (Maurice), L’ Evert, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
This study in temperament deals with the 
mental problems of the young hero. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Revue Critique, 25 Février, lfr. 
Paris, 155, Boulevard St. Germain 
Some of the contributions to this number are 
‘Emile Faguet, Historien de la Littérature Fran- 
caise,’ by M. Jean-Marc Bernard, and a poem, 
‘Le Bois Vierge,’ by M. Francois-Paul Alibert. 
Revue Historique, Mars—AvriL, 6fr. Paris, Alean 
Includes ‘ Les Jésuites dela Province d’ Aragon 
au XVIIIe Siécle,’ by M. G. Desdevises du Dezert, 
and ‘ Encore la Chronique du Pseudo-Frédégaire,’ 


by M. F. Lot. 

GENERAL. 

Graaf (Dr. H. T. de), KARAKTER EN BEHANDE- 
LING, van Veroordeelden Wegens Landlooperij 
en Bedelarij. Groningen, P. Noordhoff 

‘Met een Inleiding over Temperament en 

Karakter.”’ 

Lahovary (Léon), Les LAURIERS ET LES GLAIVEs, 
Pages de Critique et d’Histoire (1911-1912), 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

A traveller’s impressions and other personal 
reminiscences. There is a Preface by Mlle. 

Héléne Vacaresco. 


Péralté (Lotus), L’EsorérismMz DE PARsIFAL, 
L’Esotérisme de la Vieille Légende Celtique du 
Cycle d’Artus, suivis d’une Traduction littérale 
du ‘ Parsifal’ de Richard Wagner, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Perrin 
The translation into French is preceded by 

a ane of the origin and history of the Parsifal 

story. 





SCIENCE. 


Neugebauer (Dr. Paul V.), TAFELN FUR SONNE, 
PLANETEN UND MOND, nebst Tafeln der Mond- 
phasen fiir die Zeit 4000 vor Chr. bis 3000 nach 
Chr., ‘‘ Tafeln zur astronomischen Chronologie,” 
II, 7m. Leipsic, J. C. Hinrichs 


FINE ARTS. 


Guimet (E.), Les Portraits p’ANTINOE AU 
Muste GuIMET, 20fr. Paris, Hachette 
The fifth volume of the ‘‘ Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibliotheque d’ Art,” containing numerous 
illustrations from photographs, some of which are 
coloured. 


DRAMA. 


Pellisson (Maurice), Les CoMEDIES-BALLETS DE 
MOLIERE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
This study deals with a less well-known 
aspect of Moliéze’s work, and includes discussions 
on the ‘ Originalité du Genre,’ ‘ La Poésie, la 
Fantaisie, la Satire Sociale dans les Comédies- 
Ballets,’ and ‘ La Comédie-Ballet aprés Moliére.’ 


Racine, THEATRE, Vol. I., lfr. net. Nelson 

Includes an Introduction by M. mile 
Faguet, and the following plays: ‘ La Thébaide, 
ou les Fréres Ennemis,’ ‘ Alexandre le Grand,’ 
‘Andromaque,’ ‘Les Plaideurs,’ ‘ Britannicus,’ 
and ‘ Bérénice.’ 








DR. GINSBURG. 


THE name of Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, whose 
death, at the age of 82, took place on Satur- 
day last, will remain chiefly linked with the 
study of the Rabbinical apparatus criticus to 
the Old Testament, known as the Massorah. 
He, indeed, in the earlier part of his strenu- 
ous life gave himself to other branches of 
Hebrew study, having produced learned 
Commentaries on the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes in 1857, and a Commentary on 
Leviticus in 1882, besides treatises on the 
Kabbalah, the Karaites, the Essenes, and 
the Moabite Stone between the years 1862 
and 1870. 

A considerable amount of his time must 
also have been taken up by his work as one 
of the Revisers of the Old Testament ap- 
pointed by Convocation, as well as his cen- 
tributions to Kitto’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ and 
other literary efforts. But all these tasks, 
however useful and interesting in themselves, 
were cast into the shade by the stupendous 
labours which began with his edition of the 
‘ Massoreth-ham-Massoreth’ of the famous 
sixteenth-century grammarian Elias Levita 
in 1867, and abruptly ended whilst he was 
editing the latter portion of a Massoretico- 
critical text of the Old Testament for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The most important result of these un- 
wearied efforts is his edition of the Mas- 
sorah itself in three bulky volumes, with 
the addition of part of vol. iv., in which 
explanations of the highly technical original 
are given in English. It is a work that will 
remain indispensable to all students of the 
Massorah, offering as it does all, or nearly 
all, the materials necessary for the scientific 
appraisement of the work of the Massorites, 
which can, of course, only be properly esti- 
mated when all the known facts have been 
critically examined and co-ordinated in 
systematic form. 

Personally, Dr. Ginsburg was a genial man 
of the world, and endowed with a particularly 
h»ppy disposition. Migrating in early life 
fron Warsaw to this country, he quickly 
found his way to the hearts of his new 
associates, counting among his friends a 
number of distinguished persons, including 
Gladstone, who on his final retirement from 
politics recommended him for a Government 
pension. His social gifts naturally marked 
him out as an attractive host. He took 
delight in inviting people to his interesting 
home, being free from the shyness which 
often reduces the influence of a fine scholar. 





THE story of Shakespeare’s lost inheritance 
is the clue to the shaping of the poet’s life, 
and therefore we ought to glean every scrap 
of information concerning it. What is com- 
monly known is that Robert Arden of 
Snitterfield and Wilmcote had made his 
will in 1556, leaving the first (or the rever- 
sion of it after his wife’s death) to be divided 
among six of his daughters.* Another 
daughter, Elizabeth Scarlet, seems to have 
been otherwise provided for; and the 
youngest daughter, Mary, either because 
she was his favourite, or because of the old 
Saxon preference for the youngest child, was 
given the sole right in the freehold at Wilm- 
cote called Asbies. 

There is no record of its purchase. My 
own opinion is that Thomas Arden, the 
father of this Robert, was the second son of 
Sir Walter Arden of Park Hall, who was to 
receive, by his father’s will in 1502, ten 
marks a year for life, his younger brothers 
receiving five marks a year. They all seem 
to have been provided for beyond this 
meagre allowance. At the date of the will 
Thomas was already resident in Wilmcote. 
How and why he went there is the question. 
Aston Cantlow had long been part of the 
inheritance of the Beauchamps, who inter- 
married with the Nevilles, and some con- 
nexion of the Beauchamps with the Ardens 
can be proved by the family pedigree. 
Elizabeth Beauchamp was godmother to 
Elizabeth Arden, Thomas Arden’s sister 
(as French believes), and it is quite probable 
this little farm was given to, or bought for, the 
settlement of Thomas Arden. What I wish 
to suggest is that Asbies was to the family 
the cherished heirloom, the visible link of 
connexion between their branch and the 
historic family from which they sprang, and 
that some family jealousy may have arisen 
through its being absolutely left to the 
youngest child. 

We know little about this Thomas, but 
much more about his younger brother 
Robert. He was Yeoman of the King’s 
Chamber in Henry VII.’s reign, and received 
many royal patents and grants during the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
Leland mentions him: ‘ Arden of the 
Court is younger brother to Sir John Arden 
of Park Hall” (‘Itin.,’ vi. 20). Among 
the Feet of Fines for Warwickshire, Trinity 
Term, 18 Henry VIII., is an entry to the 
effect that Robert Arden, arm., settled an 
annuity on Antonio Fitzherbert ‘“ from the 
manor of Ward Barnes, formerly Wilm- 
cote.’’ Whether this refers to the uncle, 
‘“* Robert of the Court,” or the nephew, 
Robert of Wilmcote, it refers to the district. 

Now it is not a little remarkable that this 
small property had only “ a local habitation 
and a name” of Asbies during the life of 
Mary Arden and her immediate Arden 
relatives. It is not known before; it has 
not been known since. Either it changed 
its name or was swamped in a larger estate. 
We cannot give its boundaries. Halliwell- 
Phillipps shows that it could not have been 
by the cottage now called ‘‘ Mary Arden’s 
Cottage + at Wilmcote, for he had traced 
other owners back to 1561; but he seems to 
think that Robert Arden had lived in Asbies. 
Now it is quite clear from his will that his 
widow, Agnes, was to have his copyhold in 
Wilmcote, so that she allowed his daughter 

lice quietly to enjoy half, and it seemed 
they had occupied that. This copyhold 
was probably for three lives, and lapsed at 





* See my paper, The Atheneum, July 24th and August 
14th, 1909 

t The illustrations in my ‘ Shakespeare’s Family,’ in- 
cluding one of this cottage, were put in by Mr, Elliot 
Stock, without my knowledge and against my will. 
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Agnes Arden’s death in 1581, after the 
trouble at Asbies. 


On Mary’s marriage an interest in Asbies 
would accrue to her Stead. which, by the 
courtesy of England, he would retain for 
life. During Shakespeare’s youth it would 
be the basis of his father’s farming industries, 
and perhaps, after the common fashion of 
the time, the prospective source of support 
for the family in a manner stigmatized by 
the Earl of Leicester as lazy, selfish, and 
without public spirit or family pride.* . It 
is perfectly certain it was intended to be 
the inheritance of William Shakespeare, 
and thet he was prepared to be a small 
farmer, for which reason he was not trained 
to any profession nor apprenticed to any 
trade. (All “ traditions” on this question 
are untrustworthy. ) 


John Shakespeare had purchased in 1556, 
the year of the settlement of Asbies, a house 
and garden in Greenhill Street, Stratford- 
a eg og and another in Henley Street, 
where he had been living since 1552 (see 
‘View of Frankpledge, Borough Stratford,’ 
P.R.O., Portfolio 207), so he had a town 
house to offer the heiress of Asbies when he 
married her the following year. He seemed, 
having been bailiff and chief alderman, to 
have gone on in prosperity till October, 1575, 
when he again purchased two houses in Strat- 
ford, one of them also in Henley Street. From 
that date his fortunes declined. Whether it 
was from failure in the wool industry, or the 
misfortunes of his brother Henry at Ingon, or 
special losses of his own, John Shakespeare 
was in money troubles by 1578. Some have 
suggested it was through recusancy, because 
a much later State Paper list gives his name 
among recusants. I have elsewhere shown 
that the John Shakespeare there mentioned 
was much more likely to have been the shoe- 
maker who disappeared shortly after from 
the town. That the ex-bailiff John’s diffi- 
culties were well known, and that his fellow- 
aldermen sympathized with him, is shown in 
the Chamberlain’s accounts, where John is 
excused by his brethren from the burdens 
they put on themselves. He required money, 
and must have it somehow. His nephew 
Robert Webbe had been prospering in 
Snitterfield while he was declining—was, 
indeed (stimulated by the ambition and help 
of a pro tive father-in-law ), beginning to 
buy up the shares of his aunts in Snitter- 
field. M Arden had been left no share 
there, as Halliwell-Phillipps suggests, but 
apparently by this date, through the death 
of her two next youngest sisters, had become 
possessed of the share of the one by will, 
and of the share of the other, without a will, 
by partition. 


It is nearly certain that John and Mary 
Shakespeare would have gone to Robert 
Webbe first for a loan on the security of 
Snitterfield, or even to sell it outright. 
But he had just bought the share of the 
Stringers (see Feet of Fines, Easter, 21 Eliz.), 
end would be short of money. They turned 
to their brother-in-law Edmund Lambert, 
who had sufficient money, but he would not 
trust it with John Shakespeare in his de- 
pressed state on any lesser security than that 
of the family jewel of Asbies. He drew up 
an indenture—p rting to be an absolute 
sale—for 40/., with this condition, that if 
the money was repaid on Michaelmas Day 
at Barton-on-the-Heath the sale was to 
be void. But in the final concord, as pre- 
served among the Feet of Fines for Warwick- 
shire, Easter, 1579, there is no allusion to 
this condition. Hence arose the trouble. 





* See the ‘ Book of John Fisher of Warwick’: ‘ Every 
man is a fy ay for on pty to easy trades 
of life, pro for themselves, not having consideration 
for ir ity, which should not so be.” 





When he had secured the money John 
made a very complex arrangement. Asbies 
had evidently been leased to George Gibbes. 
He found Thomas Webbe and Humphrey 
Hooper willing to buy the lease from John 
and Mary Shakespeare and George Gibbes 
for twenty-one years from 1580, and to hand 
it back to George Gibbes. There must have 
been money paid down for that lease, as it 
was clinched by a fine. (See Feet of Fines, 
Hilary Term, 1579, 230.) 

Though John had received the 401. from 
Lambert plus the fine from Webbe and 
Hooper, he was evidently still in need, as 
we may learn from Roger Sadler’s will. 
Among the debts due to him were: “Item 
of Edmonde Lamberte and Cornish 
for the debte of Mr. John Shaksper 51.” 
(Princ. Prob. Reg., Som. House, 1 Bakon, 
17 Jan., 1578/9). 

We have hitherto had no information con- 
cerning the events of the following two years. 
But now it appears that John must have 
committed some indiscretion about that time 
which must seriously have affected his for- 
tunes. Many years ago I had discovered a fine 
against his name in the Coram Rege Rolls, 
but laid it aside until I had leisure to work 
up the case. Not long since, with the help 
and advice of Mr. Baildon, I spent some 
weeks investigating likely papers, but found 
no further facts than those first gleaned : 
two separate, yet connected cases among 
the unnumbered pages of the “fines” at 
the end of Coram Rege Roll, Trinity, 22 
Eliz., a few pages from the end, half way 
down ‘ Anglia ’ on the right. 

There we are told that John Shakespeare 
of Stratford -super-Avon, co. Warr., yeo- 
man, because he had not appeared before 
the Lady the Queen in her court at West- 
minster, as summoned, to be bound over 
to keep the peace, at a day now past, was 
due to pay 20/., and that his two sureties 
were to pay a fine of 10. each for not 
having produced him. His sureties were 
John Awdeley of the town of Nottingham, 
co. Notts, hatmaker, and Thomas Colley 
of Stoke, in co. Stafford, yeoman. This 
becomes more serious because the next case 
is against John Awdelay, hatmaker, of the 
town of Nottingham, co. Notts. Because he 
did not appear before the court of the Queen 
when summoned at a day now past, bringing 
sufficient security to be bound over to keep 
the peace, he was to be fined 40/. And 
John Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, 
yeoman, one of the two securities for John 
Awdelay, because he had not brought him 
before the Queen on the day appointed, 
was to pay 20/.; and Thomas Colley, an- 
other of the securities, was also to be fined 
201. 

I looked through several terms before and 
after to see if there were any suit in the 
Coram Rege Rolls on which this may have 
been based—a difficult job, as I had no 
clue to the name of a plaintiff or a county 
to guide me. The only further reference 
was in the Exchequer Accounts, where, 
under ‘ Anglia,’ ‘ Warr.,’ ‘ Villa Notts,’ and 
‘ Staff.,’ the same parties are entered for the 
same fines (Exchequer K.R. Accounts 109/13, 
m. 22 d., Fines and Amerciaments Coram 
Regina, Trinity Term, 22 Eliz.). Here, 
then, John had another 40/. to pay (evi- 
dently unexpectedly) in association with 
two men who have not yet been connected 
with his biography. Whether he did not 
appear as defendant or as witness in some 
case when summoned, or whether he had 
committed some trespass, or had had a free 
fight with some one, as his brother Henry 
had with Edward Cornwell in 1587, I have 
not been able to prove. 

In searching the Controlment Rolls (Mich., 
22 Eliz.) I had a surprise. Among a number 








of names from various counties of persons 
who “‘indicati sunt de eo qud Corpes felonici 
interfecere et murderfare [sic]? was ‘“ John 
Shakespere.”” The very date. It was a 
relief to see that he was “late of Balsall, 
co. Warr.” I was allowed to get out some 
bundles of ‘ancient Indictments” which 
had not been searched, and found in No. 650 
that the said John Shakespeare, by the 
instigation of the Devil and his own malice, 
made a noose of rope fast to a beam in his 
house and hanged himself on July 23rd, 21 
Eliz. He had goods only to the value of 
3l. 14s. 4d., which John Piers, the Bishop of 
Winchester, as Chief Almoner to the Queen, 
granted by way of alms to the widow, 
Matilda Shakespeare. (In the inventory of 
the goods are included some painted cloths.) 

Though John of Stratford’s fortunes were 
nothing so tragic as those of John of Balsall, 
he was in a bad enough way. His fine was 
money entirely lost through some folly, and 
he seems to have lost money otherwise. 
He had to sell both the Snitterfield shares 
to Robert Webbe outright, and he went 
down on Michaelmas Day, 1580, to Barton- 
on-the-Heath with the redemption money of 
Asbies in his pocket. Edmund Lambert 
refused to receive it and release the mortgage 
until John paid him also other debts he 
owed him; but we know from later litiga- 
tion that he had promised, when these other 
debts were paid, to take the 49/. and release 
the mortgage at any time. And again 
John Shakespeare trusted his brother-in- 
law’s word. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


(To be concluded.) 








THE BUTLER LIBRARY. 


ON Wednesday, February 25th, and the six 
following weekdays, Messrs. Sotheby were en- 
gaged in selling the fifth and final portion of the 
library of the late Mr. Charles Butler, the chief 
prices being the following: Aristophanes, Comece- 
die, 1498, 201. Aristotle, Ethics, MS., 15th 
century, 61/.; Problems, French translation, 
MS., 14th century, 791. Boccaccio, Decameron, 
1620, 431. Book of Common Prayer, 1552, 48/. 
Breviarium Parisiense, 1492, 211. 10s. Buch der 
Natur, 1499, 28/7. Buck, Antiquities, 3 vols., 
1774, 301. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1498, 
defective, 201. 10s. Codice Atlantico di Leonardo 
da Vinci, 35 parts, 1884-1904, 21/. Corneille, 
Théatre, 12 vols., 1764, 391. Crescences, Livre 
des prouffitz champestres, 1529, 25/. Dante, 
Comedia, 1481, 26l.; another edition, Venice, 
1491, 207. 10s. Parker, Dives and Pauper, 

rinted by Pynson, 1493, 38/. Duni, Trois 
Reoaten pour le Clavecin, n.d., bound by Pade- 
loup, with the arms of Poix, 201. 10s. Froissart, 
Croniques, 1495, 361. Galenus, Therapeutica, 
1500, 291. Glanvilla, Van den Proprieteyten der 
Dinghen, 1485, 481. Gregory, Nova Compilatio 
Decretorum, 1473, 271. Herbolarium, enice, 
1499, 361.; Den groten Herbarius, 1538, 511. 
Herpf, Speculum Aureum, 1474, 291. Hierony- 
mus, Epistole, printed at Ferrara, 1497, 511. Ho- 
ratius, Opera, 1799, bound by Bradel l’ainé for 
Napoleon I., 711. Intrationum Excellentissimus 
Liber, printed by Pynson, 1510, 201. Isidorus, 
Etymologia, 1472, 281. 10s. Litta, Famiglie 
Celebri Italiane, 11 vols., 1819-89, 271. 10s. 
Livy, De Bello Macedonico, Italian MS., 1461, 231. 
Lodge, Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, 4 vols.,. 1821-34, 20/. Missale 
Moguntinense, 1483, 351. Moreau le Jeune, 
Monument du Costume, 1789, 901. Office de 
la Sainte Vierge, 1714, elaborately bound by 
Padeloup, 471. Pergolesi, Designs for Ornament, 
1777-92, 201. Piranesi, Opere Varie, &c., 1750, 
42l.; Trofei, &c., 1753, 401.; Vedute di Roma, 
2 vols., 1751, 641. Hakluytus Pustumus, 5 vols., 
1625-6, 401. = Rei Rustice, printed at 
Reggio, 1482, 25/. Shakespeare, Third Folio, 
1664, 387. Le Songe du Vergier, 1491, 38/. 
Switzerland, Collection of 59 Views in Colours, 
n.d., 861. Terentius, Comeedie, Italian MS., 
1418, 791. Valturius, De Re Militari, 1472, 123/. 
Vitruvius, De Architectura, Italian MS., 15th 
century, 347. Voragine, Legendario de Sancti, 
1503, 241 

The total for this sale was 6,021/. is. 64d., 
making the total for the whole library 
25,1491. 1s. 6d. 
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AN AUTHORS’ UNION. 
17, Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol, March 9, 1914. 


In his interesting suggestions for the above 
Mr. W. J. Cameron uses the phrase “‘ books 
of poetry to be reviewed by poets, novels by 
novelists,” phrase on which your editorial 
comments. May I suggest that the neces- 
sary criticism is neither a simple affirmative 
nor negative, but that we need to realize 
that, like all other craftsmen, a reviewer is, 
at any rate, partly “ born,not made’? ? The 
desideratum is, not that he should or should 
not be a novelist or poet, but that he should 
be a genuine critic. Most of us can find 
fault : we cannot all criticize. 

Literature does not yet, in England, 
occupy its proper place. Of the branches 
of Literature, Fiction, among us, is the 
Lazarus. What further proof need I offer 
than the common medical prescription to 
a convalescent returning from the unintelli- 
gence of dire illness: ‘‘Get a novel”? 
What is the implication, if not that a novel 
does not, and should not, tax the intelli- 
gence? How acerbly our French brethren 
would smile at such a proposition ! 

There may be many causes for this 
popular depreciation of Literature: may I 
suggest three ?—(a) the common notion in 
secondary schools that “anybody can 
teach [sic] Literature’’; (6) the too-fre- 
quent belief among academic scientists 
below the top level that Literature and 
History are intrinsically “soft options” ; 
(c) the too frequent journalistic practice of 
proceeding as if it were true that ‘‘ anybody 
can review anything.” 

Something has been done of late years to 
mend the first: the second is still rampant. 
The third might be altered radically, and 
perhaps finally killed by the sagacious and 
energetic help of The Atheneum, whose 
reviews for many years have been highly 
prized by all authors and lovers of literature. 

GERALDINE E. Hopeson. 


1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, S.W, 
March 11, 1914. 


ActinG, for the time being, as Vice-Chair- 
man of the Committee of Management of 
the Society of Authors, in the absence of 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard, and with the sanction 
of that Committee, I am writing to you on 
the subject contained in Mr. W. J. Cameron’s 
letter, which appeared in your issue of 
March 7th, with regard to the proposals of 
the author-members of the Lyceum Club. 
Mr. W. J. Cameron is a member of the 
Authors’ Society, and I think it would have 
been as well, therefore, if he had written 
to the Committee of Management of that 
Society when desiring to raise any question 
as to protection of authors’ rights. At 
present, the Society is in ignorance of the 
work the author-members of the Lyceum 
Club wish to do. I understand that they 
are about to embody their objects in a report 
which, no doubt, Mr. Cameron will lay 
before the society of which he is a member ; 
but I should like to state that the Society 
of Authors—the established organization, 
with its efficient machinery and a long 
record of valuable work—ought to be 
consulted in the first instance in regard to 
any matter dealing with the protection of 
the property of those whom it represents. 
There are very few subjects connected with 
authors’ property which have not been 
discussed fully by the Committee from time 
to time, and there are no proposals which, 
if ractical, the Committee have not been 
willing toadopt. I would refer Mr. Cameron 
to a short article in the March number of 
The Author dealing with the subject. 

CHARLES GARVICE, 
Vice-Chairman. 








Literary Gossip. 

Dr. G. A. Cooxksg, Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Ox- 
ford and Canon of Rachester, has been 
appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in the room of the late Canon Driver. 
Dr. Cooke is well known as an autho- 
rity on the Old Testament, and as the 
writer of many books and articles upon 
ancient Hebrew literature. His appoint- 
ment fulfils a general expectation. 


Mr. T. C. BartLert of Winchester is the 
gentleman whom we mentioned last week 
as having acquired a unique copy of 
Pope’s Homer. He writes to give us 
fuller and more correct particulars. The 
copy—the ‘Iliad ’—is in six volumes, and 
the statement that it was Pope’s gift to 
him has been written by Gilbert White 
in vol. i. Two of the volumes contain 
contemporary pen-and-ink sketches of 
White in academicals, done by a fellow- 
collegian ; and in another is a diagram, by 
White’s hand, of a chess match between 
himself and three others, in which he had 
decidedly the best of it. These items, 
interesting in themselves, are not so 
attractive as the connexion between Pope 
and Gilbert White. 


Dr. Pacret ToyNnBEE, who is engaged in 
a search for Walpole letters, has just come 
upon a private collection which includes 
more than a hundred, covering a period 
of thirty-five years, addressed to Horace 
Walpole by the poet Gray. The earliest 
was written on January 27th, 1735, from 
Cambridge, about six weeks before Wal- 
pole came up; the latest bears the date 
September 17th, 1770. 

Considerably less than a third of this 
find has as yet been printed, and that much 
not in a correct text. These letters show 
the intimacy between Walpole and Gray to 
have been greater than was hitherto sup- 
posed. In some of the earlier ones Wal- 
pole is addressed as ‘‘ Celadon,’’ while the 
writer signs himself “‘ Orozonades,”’ thus 
settling an ancient literary doubt. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. A. G. 
Bradley is now recovering from the 
accident which has for some time in- 
capacitated him from work. 


The Times is on Monday next to 
be reduced to one penny, “in view of the 
grave importance of the present political 
situation.” 


Tue Reader in Rabbinic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Dr. I. Abrahams, 
has prepared an annotated edition of the 
Synagogue Prayer - Book, which Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode will publish imme- 
diately. Sueh an edition has long been 
desired, both by those who use the Prayer- 
Book in devotions, and by those who 
recognize the importance of the Synagogue 
liturgy for various branches of theological 
research. Dr. Abrahams’s notes are both 
historical and explanatory. They run to 
nearly 300 pages, and with the full Prayer- 
Book in Hebrew and English make a 
volume of 950 pages. 








Messrs. Smith & Exper will have 
ready shortly ‘Memories of John West- 
lake,’ with four portraits. The volume is 
not a formal biography of the distinguished 
international lawyer; but some of his 
many friends—with Mrs. Westlake’s full 
sympathy and co-operation—wish to 
have a short record of his life and in- 
fluence. They have therefore contributed 
personal memories of his character and 
career from the points of view from which 
they knew him. 

Tue Oxrorp Universiry Press is 
publishing immediately a pamphlet by 
Mr. Champlin Burrage, the Librarian of 
Manchester College, Oxford, entitled 
‘Nazareth and the Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity,’ a new view based upon philo- 
logical evidence, with critical appendixes, 
including unnoticed pre-canonical read- 
ings, a discussion of the birthplace of 
Jesus, and the text of what-is believed 
to be the hitherto undiscovered source of 
the prophecy that the Messiah “‘ should 
be called a Nazarene.”” The pamphlet 
is said to throw new light on the history 
and literature of primitive Christianity. 

Messrs. Hopeson’s sale of books on 
Wednesday and Thursday next will in- 
clude on the second day many volumes 
and sets of interest to classical scholars, 
since the library of H. G. Dakyns is being 
dispersed. The tutor of Tennyson’s son, 
he was a man of letters as well as an 
excellent scholar, and his tastes are well 
reflected in his books. 

Tue §.P.C.K. announce for publication 
this spring about a score of books, several 
of which promise to be of more than 
ordinary interest. Thus they are bringing 
out a new version—annotated, and con- 
taining the most recent identifications of 
Pére Vincent and others—of ‘ The Pilgrim- 
age of Etheria to the Holy Places in the 
Fourth Century’; and a translation by 
Mr. F. E. Spencer of Johannes Dahse’s 
‘ Sources of Genesis.’ 

Messrs. Macmiiian’s “ Shilling Theo- 
logical Library ’’ has won s> much favour 
that they have decided to add during the 
Spring six more volumes to the series. 
These are ‘ Christian Character,’ by Dr. 
J. R. Illingworth; ‘ Conversations with 
Christ,’ by the Rev. Bernard Lucas; ‘The 
Kingdom of God,’ by the Rev. William 
Temple; ‘The Christian Ecclesia,’ by 
F. J. A. Hort; ‘The Divine Library of 
the Old Testament,’ by Dean Kirkpatrick ; 
and ‘True Words for Brave Men,’ by 
Charles Kingsley. 

Mr. Artuur C. Benson’s new book 
deals with the subject of fear, and the title 
he has given it is ‘Where no Fear Was.’ 
Mr. Benson confesses that he has always 
and invariably been hampered and maimed 
by fear, and he seeks in this book to 
see what it is, where its power lies, and 
what, if anything, one can do to resist it. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsrorp will publish 
next Thursday the third batch of “ Fellow- 
ship Books,’ which will include * Love,’ 
by Mr. Gilbert Cannan ; ‘ The Meaning of 
Life,’ by Dr. W. L. Courtney; ‘ Nature,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Davies; and ‘ Poetry,’ by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
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The Life and Habits of the Badger. By 
J. Fairfax Blakeborough and Sir A. E. 
Pease. (‘The Foxhound’ Offices.) 4% 


THe subject of this attractive little 
treatise can boast the invidious distinction 
of having by his very name contributed 
to the English language a new verb, 
significant of the prejudice and persecution 
and centuries of misrepresentation against 
which he has made a long and gallant 
struggle. The gamest of the game, and 
withal one of the hardest animals to kill 
outright, ‘‘ Brock’’—as he is known to 
Nimrods—exercises a fatal attraction for 
terrier- fanciers, who will literally leave 
no stone unturned to try the mettle of 
their dogs by the supreme test of “* laying 
at a badger.” 

The authors have little difficulty in 
making out a strong case for the badger 
from a sentimental point of view, nor 
are they content to plead that he is com- 
paratively harmless. When the charges 
against him have been impartially ex- 
amined, there remains a distinct balance 
in his favour. It is admitted that he has 
shown a liking for eggs, though Sir A. E. 
Pease is unable to corroborate this from 
his own experience, and considers that his 
damage to game is very slight, though he 
may often cheat the rabbit-catcher of the 
reward of his labours by visiting the 
traps and snares. The vexed question of 
whether the badger is inimical or not to 
fox-hunting is discussed in all its bearings. 
Undoubtedly he is a thorn in the flesh 
to the earth-stopper, and there is some 
damning evidence as to young fox-cubs 
whose career has been cut short by a nip 
at the back of the head ; but these appear 
to be isolated instances of unpremeditated 
violence in the uncommon event of a 
vixen insisting on sharing a _badger’s 
quarters. On the much more important 
matter of mange among badgers, the 
writers are strongly convinced that they 
are not subject to this scourge, except in 
districts where it has long been prevalent 
among foxes, while, on the contrary, their 
cleanly habits make their earths ideal 
tenements for the latter, whose scavengers 
they often prove themselves. 

Though the days are gone when both 
fox and “grey” had a price on their 
heads in churchwardens’ accounts, it is 
remarkable that until recent years 
nothing like a scientific life-history of the 
badger had been written. Even the mono- 
graph published in 1898 by Sir A. E. Pease 
is not only out of print, but also in some 
respects already out of date, as the author 
himself admits in his contribution to Mr. 
Blakeborough’s present book. Thus the 
badger is now classed in the weasel family 
instead of being placed in the bear tribe. 
It is welcome news, too, that it still 
holds its own to a far greater extent 
than was estimated, and many people 
will learn with surprise that ‘ it would 
not be safe to say that-it is extinct in any 
county in England.” 





Some of the most fascinating pieces 
of field observation recorded from the 
experience of the joint authors tell of the 
spring cleaning and the singular method of 
taking in new bedding; of a hedgehog 
squealing with terror and apparently too 
mesmerized by a badger to curl up; and 
of the finding of a pair of badgers asleep 
in a lair in the open. Though they have 
the power of subsisting for a long time with- 
out food, they do not hibernate in the true 
sense. Perhaps the best chapter to read 
in the book is that describing ‘‘ a badger 
dig,” in which the sporting characters 
introduced are excellent. The least 
effective chapter is certainly that in which 
Brock is made to tell his own story—the 
language being long-winded and _sstrik- 
ingly inappropriate. In this case we 
feel that the prisoner should never have 
been put into the witness-box. Otherwise 
both the authors are fine advocates. 








The Anthropology of the Greeks. 
Sikes. (Nutt, 5s. net.) 


HorRREBOW’S short, but pregnant chapter 
‘Concerning Snakes’ in Iceland, though 
it has passed into a common jest, was 
really quite in point, since its object was 
to refute the rash statements of a previous 
writer, to wit, a certain burgomaster of 
Hamburg. Similarly, Mr. Sikes has pro- 
duced a short, but pregnant book, of 
which the upshot might at first sight 
seem to be merely that the Greeks had 
no anthropology—a somewhat barren topic 
when regarded strictly in itself. It turns 
out, however, that the treatment has 
much positive significance as well, in- 
asmuch as it follows directly in the wake 
of that brilliant pioneer essay of Prof. 
J. L. Myres in ‘ Anthropology and the 
Classics,’ which proclaimed Herodotus 
the father of anthropological science in 
the modern sense, and incidentally pro- 
nounced Anaximander an evolutionist, 
Hippocrates an anthropo-geographer, and 
Plato a matriarchalist who had learnt 
from Socrates and Archelaus about as 
much as is to be got from McLennan or 
Bachofen. Now Mr. Sikes displays no 
conscious intention of refuting Prof. 
Myres. On the contrary, he most grace- 
fully acknowledges a debt to him for 
having confirmed or corrected his own 
preformed ideas on the subject of Hero- 
dotus and of Greek anthropology in 
general. Nevertheless, by carefully work- 
ing over the same ground he manages to 
tone down the Oxford scholar’s burning 
paragraphs until the reader begins to feel 
that he might as well go snake-catching 
in Iceland as hunting for anthropologists 
of the modern type in the homeland of the 
Muses. 

Thus Mr. Sikes, though allowing that 
Herodotus “‘has been justly called the 
father of Anthropology as well as of 
History,” goes on to say :— 

“The absence of a clearly-defined canon 
of criticism made his work far more remark- 
able for its collection of ethnological facts 
om for any principles of general scientific 
value, 


By E. E. 








Next, Anaximander’s theory that ani- 
mals arose “in the moist,’ and that the 
first men grew up in fishes until puberty 
was reached, when the fishes burst and 
the mature human beings were able to 
look after themselves (a hypothesis 
possibly founded on observation of the 
viviparous mustelus levis), does not amount 
to “a brilliant, if premature, anticipation 
of Darwin.” The lonian philosopher “ cer- 
tainly did not contemplate the evolution 
of the human species through a long line 
of intermediate forms.’’ Indeed, Empe- 
docles was more of a genuine evolutionist, 
though his is the naive evolutionism of 
the Arunta of Central Australia, who 
believe that mankind was developed out 
of formless creatures. Again, Hippo- 
crates, we are told, is one of those Greek 
thinkers whom a modern ethnologist will 
not readily excuse for their serious neglect 
of physique as the basis of race. He is 
an anthropo-geographer in the unfavour- 
able sense that he has succumbed to the 
fallacy—which, perhaps, is more unforgiv- 
able in the eyes of Mr. Sikes than in those 
of Prof. Myres—that physical and mental 
character is entirely due to environment. 
Finally, Plato’s * Republic, with its 
system of eugenics implying a rearrange- 
ment of relationships on some such lines 
as those which Lewis Morgan would term 
‘* classificatory,”’ relies on zoological rather 
than anthropological clues. 

“ Kinship between man and other animals. 

was an idea as firmly rooted in Greek as in 
savage belief....As Pheidippides asks in 
the ‘ Clouds,’ how do we differ from cocks, 
except that we have votes ?” 
Though Plato’s problem was perhaps not 
exactly how to enable mankind “ to live 
like fighting cocks,” yet a zoological 
analogy in the shape of the notion that 
the guardians of the state should be as 
human watchdogs was quite enough to 
suggest an application of the methods of 
the scientific breeder to the raising of 
citizens. 

For the rest, Mr. Sikes makes it toler- 
ably clear that the Greek was not really 
interested in barbarism at all. It re- 
pelled him. It had nothing to teach him. 
He had no ear for “ the call of the wild.’ 
The city-state is the be-all and end-all 
of existence. So, too, nature in general 
strives to be rational and tidy ; conceived 
as “red in tooth and claw,” it would 
have utterly dumbfounded the classical 
spirit. The Socratics are wholehearted 
teleologists. Though standing amid the 
ruins of Greek civilization, they bless it 
as the best of all possible civilizations, and 
the world that exists simply in order to 
support it as the best of all possible worlds. 
Theirs is the catholicism of Thomas 
Aquinas and Comte, aristocratic, bureau- 
cratic, theocratic. The dynamism of 
James and M. Bergson would be sheer 
blasphemy in their eyes, as also would 
be the purely empirical outlook of modern 
biology and anthropology, because their 
watchwords are growth and multitude 
and chance—all of them no better than 
abusive epithets hurled against the all- 
sufficiency of civilized man and his 80° 
called cosmos. 
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Science Gossip. 


THE meeting of the Royal Society on 
Thursday next will be a “‘ Meeting for Dis- 
cussion ’’—under the provisions of the 
Standing Orders—and the subject, opened 
by Sir E. Rutherford, will be ‘The Consti- 
tution of the Atom.’ 


On Monday Iast, at the meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Capt. W. V. 
Nugent, leader of the British Section of the 
Nigeria-Cameroon Boundary Demarcation 
Commission of 1912-13, gave an interesting 
account of the results of the expedition made 
for the purposes of the Commission, mostly 
through wild mountainous country inhabited 
by a primitive population. 

He said that the work of marking the 
boundary was watched with great interest 
by the Fulanis, many of whose ‘“ kings,” 
bearing a long stick surmounted by a brass 
crown, came to salute the party. Thenatives 
are of very small stature, and in some 
parts resemble monkeys both in features and 
In activity. An interesting find in an aban- 
doned hut was a witch-doctor’s mask, which 
no woman, on pain of instant death, is 
allowed to set eyes on. The Zumperis to 
whom this belonged are cannibals, who kill 
and eat such victims as the witch-doctor, 
indued with this mask, singles out as proper 
to supplement a scarcity of meat 

On Tuesday last Prof. Karl Pearson 
lectured at the Francis Galton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics on ‘The Handicap- 
ping of the First-born.’ The limited families 
of to-day made the endowment of the first- 
born a question of special importance. The 
first part of the lecture dealt almost entirely 
with an examination of the criticisms of 
Messrs. G. Udny Yule and Greenwood. 

The second part consisted of a survey of 
a large number of collected data. Thus it 
was shown that still-births took place in 
40 per thousand of first-born children, but 
only 20 per thousand of second-born 
children. Again, the investigations which 
some members of the Laboratory had been 
carrying on in Sheffield showed that the 
death- and delicacy-rate was much higher 
with first-born babies. Bradford gave the 
same result. Measurements taken at the 
Lambeth Lying-in Hospital of legitimate 
and normal newly born infants showed that 
the first-born were both the lightest and 
shortest at birth. Mr. J. Matthews Duncan 
had obtained precisely similar results else- 
where. The obvious explanation was that 
the first-born came of younger mothers than 
the following children. 

Pathological cases showed similar results. 
Riffel’s data of tubercular cases among the 
German agricultural classes indicated that 
there was a heavy bias against the first- 
born ; while Dr. Rivers had pointed out an 
apparent bias in the cases of tuberculosis and 
cancer. Insanity had been proved by Dr. 
Heron to hit the first-born hardest, while it 
also affected the eldest children of insane 
parents more readily than the later born. 
Dr. Goring had recently demonstrated the 
excess of criminality among the first-born. 
So far back as 1855 Sir Arthur Mitchell had 
shown that idiocy was most prevalent among 
the eldest children. Prof. Pearson added a 
caution at this point: statistics on idiocy 
were complicated by the fact that mongolism 
affected the last-born more than the other 
children. Lastly, the study of 880 cases of 
albinism in Norway and Scotland had proved 
that here, too, there was an enormous bias 
against the first-born. 

Some very interesting observations have 
lately been made public by Dr. H. C. Mac- 
kenzie, who has been keeping during the past 
four years a careful physical record of some 








208 lads from the London slums, members 
of the Hollington Club, Camberwell. 

The general trend of his remarks is 
decidedly encouraging. ‘The average height 
of boys between 13 and 14 works out at 
4ft. 8}in., that of boys between 18 and 
19 at 5ft. 6} in., both of which, though 
inferior to corresponding _ measurements 
among the well-to-do, are at least better than 
some recent studies in poverty might have 
led one to expect. The average muscular 
development was “unexpectedly good” ; 
only 3°4 per cent showed definite signs of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, while 62 per cent 
had perfectly sound lungs ; only 11 per cent 
had really bad teeth; in 81 per cent the 
heart was normal. The least satisfactory 
record was that of the eyes, which showed 
that only 51 boys had perfectly normal sight, 
while 88 of them had both eyes affected. 

What is yet more interesting is the 
astonishing improvement which was ob- 
served after a year of club membership. 
The boys are by no means a “ selected ’ 
company; by rights, according to the 
Eugenists, many of them ought to show 
disquieting symptoms of degeneracy. But 
they do not. Dr. Mackenzie finds himself 
at issue with much of the teaching of Eu- 
genics as to the offspring of unsatisfactory 
parents, and is inclined to question 

‘“‘whether many of the statistics given in The 
Eugenics Review, showing how hopelessly inferior 
is the fruit of ‘bad stock,’ are based on personal 
examination.” 

AN apparatus designed by General Né- 
grier, which has been nicknamed “‘ electric 
Niagaras,’’ has been fixed on many churches 
in Poitou, where it has proved so effective 
a lightning conductor that M. Violle, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the Conservatoire of 
Arts and Crafts, believes that its adoption 
in Paris would ensure for the city almost 
absolute protection from injury by thunder- 
storms. It is proposed to pass a measure 
in the Council-General of the Seine Depart- 
ment to have this apparatus affixed to the 
Eiffel Tower, the Panthéon, and the Church 
of the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre. 


On Thursday, the 5th inst., Mr. C. F. 
Jenkin, Professor of Engineering Science at 
Oxford University, delivered at the Royal 
Institution the first of a series of three 
lectures upon ‘ Heat and Cold.’ 

After reminding the audience of the 
incalculably great part played by heat and 
fire in every phase of the world’s history, 
and touching on the methods employed for 
producing heat in the past, the Professor 
explained that for the generation of heat we 
still relied largely upon the combustion, or 
oxidation, of fuels. He went on to describe 
some modern ideas for the more com- 
plete consumption of fuel, and showed that 
they had all been in the direction of obtain- 
ing it in a_ state of extremely fine 
division, intimately mixed with the air. 
Prof. Bone’s recently invented process of 
surface combustion was exhibited, also a 
remarkable experiment illustrating the com- 
bustion of petroleum in a Diesel engine. In 
this case the oil, in the form of a very fine 
spray, is squirted into the engine cylinder, 
and burns with great rapidity as it enters. 
A further application of high temperatures 
was shown in the oxyacetylene jet for cut- 
ting large steel plates. 

Prof. Jenkin then passed on to the con- 
version of heat energy into mechanical work 
in the heat engine, and the properties of 
the working substances commonly used, 
steam and air. He pointed out that 
Prof. Callendar’s recent restatement of 
Carnot’s theory of caloric was a very 
helpful conception. According to Prof. 
Callendar, caloric and entropy are identi- 
cal, and may be regarded as a fluid. 





Prof. Jenkin explained that there are 
five properties of the working substance 
of a heat engine in common use, anda know- 
ledge of any two of them is sufficient to 
define the condition of the stuff. These 
properties are pressure, volume, tem- 
perature, caloric (or entropy), and enthalpy 
(or total heat). He showed three-dimen- 
sional wooden models which illustrated in 
a graphic way the interrelation of any 
three of these properties; and he further ex- 
plained how the engineer, in calculating the 
performance of a heat engine, used plane 
sections of these solid models on which 
measurements could more easily be made 

Prof. Jenkin then spoke of the reverse 
process of converting mechanical work into 
heat, and, particularly, of converting 
electrical energy into heat. Several types 
of electric furnace were described, and an 
experiment shown which _ illustrated the 
latest invention in this field, by Mr. Ferranti, 
of an electric furnace in which the undesir- 
able presence of electrodes was entirely 
avoided by making the metal to be melted 
itself the short-circuited secondary winding 
of an alternating current transformer 


AN important series of monographs on phy- 
siology, to be edited by Prof. E. H. Starling, 
is announced by Messrs. Longmans. Each 
work will be in the hands of an expert, and 
will give an account of the direction and 
tendencies of research, as well as of the 
present state of knowledge. 

The following are in preparation: ‘The 
Involuntary Nervous System,’ by Dr. W. H. 
Gaskell ; ‘ The Phy siology of Reflex Action,’ 
by Prof. Sherrington; ‘The Conduction of 
the Nervous Impulse,’ by Dr. Keith Lucas ; 
‘The Physiological Basis of the Action of 
Drugs,’ by Dr. H. H. Dale; ‘The Secretion 
of Urine,’ by Prof. A. R. Cushny ; ‘ The 
Contraction of Voluntary Muscle,’ by Dr. 
W. M. Fletcher; ‘ The Cerebral Mechanisms 
of Speech,’ by Prof. F. W. Mott; and ‘ The 
Chemical Mechanisms of Integration in the 
Animal Body,’ by Prof. Starling. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—‘ 8t. Paul's Cathedral,’ Mr 
Banister Fletcher. 
- Sealy of Arts, 8.—‘ Surface Combustion,’ Lecture I., Prof. 
one. (Howard Lecture.) 
TvurEs. (3) The War Navy,’ 


Roza Pinativuiion,@ 3.—' Modern Ships: 

ro , 

— British Museum, 430, —'The Artist Enslaved,’ Mr. 8. 0. 

Kaines Smith. 

— Statistical, 5.—* The Sizes of Businesses, mainly in the Suite 
Industries,’ Prof. 8. J. Chapman ond Mr. T. 8. Ashton. 

— Musical Association, 5.15.—‘ Pr s and Pedant oO eal 
Modern Problems for the Theo at, Mr. T. F. Dunhill. 

_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. — Adjourned Disegastion, 
* Rail-Steels for Electric Railways.’ Pape t. 

li Commercial Motor-¥ Vehicles, “ur. ?, 


Developments 

Clarkso: ‘Comparative Economics of Tramways and 
Railless: Blectric Traction,’ Mr. T. G. Gribble. 

a ical, 


8 30. 
~h es Book Club, 4.—‘ Travel and Literature,’ Mr. Max Pem- 
_ “a Literary, 430.—* The Celtic Woman and the Tribe,’ Mrs. 


— London Topogra ical, 404 eananen Meeting ; ‘London City 
Churches,’ Dr. Norm 
- ay A - Literature, 5. 15. —‘ Charlotte Bronti,’ Prof. A. 0. 


Ben 

-_ Mebscrcteates!. 7.30.—' Climate as tested by Fossil Plants,’ 
Prof. A. U. “ae rd. 

— Entomological, 8—‘A Oaptetivetion - the Life-History of 
Ey ae iades thersites Dr. T. A. Chapm: 

—  Folk-Lore, 8.—* Folk-Lore of Kast ‘Africa, Miss A. Werner, 

— st. Fone Ecclesiological, 8.—' A Norman Prayer Guild,’ Rev. 


— Society of aris, 8.—‘ House Flies and Disease,’ Mr. E. B. 
Tuers. Royal: Seitation, 3.—" Heat and Cold,’ Lecture III., Prof. 
- vines on aud “Albert Museum, 3.30.—' Taste,’ Mr. 8. C. Kaines 
- Baek” Museum, 4.30.— ‘St. Sophia, Constantinople,’ Mr. 


eu a eget 
~~ S 430.— ‘Indian Water Gardens,’ Mrs. P. 
Berit ers- stuart, (Indian section.) 
— Geographical, 5.—‘A Geographical Study of Eectaguess East. 
Africa South of the Zambezi,’ Mr. E. U. Thie 
— Historical, 5.—‘ Historical Bibliography,’ Mr. - “R. Tedder. 
— Royal Numismatic, 6.— Contemporary Forgeries of Medieval 
English Uoins,’ Mr. H. B. Earle-Fox. J 
— Institution of Electrical E 8. — on 
* Electric- Battery Vehicles.’ 
he Ignition of some bw Mixtures by 
. H. F. Coward, CO. Uooper, 





— Chemical, 8.30.— 
the Electric Discharge, 
and J. Jacobs ; and other rite 


Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. ~The Chemical per 
pomaaiens Pentions a "goo," Genomes, and Carbon,’ Profs. 
Uv. Arp ind A. 
ons Viking, 8 15 Result of the fopenmnitons of 8t. Edmund's 
Royal instiation, 9. Plaid tot tions be Lord Rayleigh 
oyal Institution, 9.—* Flu! 
Royal Inatitution, 3 3. i % pa jPisoovertes veries in Physicab 
lence, ture J jomson. 
Irieh Diverary, 8. re his True Problet of Tudor Ireland,’ Mr. 
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Art and Common Sense. By Royal 
Cortissoz. (Smith, Elder & Co., 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


ALTHOUGH we do not find on the title- 
page of this work the customary acknow- 
edgment to editors, it is impossible to 
avoid the assumption that its contents 
have already appeared in the pages of 
some periodicals—probably the illustrated 
magazines with which the Americans of 
other days were wont to educate them- 
selves. The republication of such essays 
is always a doubtful venture. The 
opinions of ten, even of five years ago on 
a subject like art are apt to appear pro- 
visional to-day. Above all, such work 
suffers from the perpetual demand made 
upon the critic for a definite verdict. 

hen these verdicts are published in the 
permanence of ‘‘ book-form,” it becomes 
patent to the writer that no one cares 
whether they are just or not. It is not 
the verdict that matters, but the reasons, 
and his work becomes a contribution to 
the literature of the subject only in pro- 
portion as it holds a new idea or argument, 
even if it be used to support the wrong 
side of a quarrel. 

This limitation, from which journalists 
must suffer, and which ought to warn them 
against republication, falls especially heavy 
on Mr. Cortissoz, because he seems to 
have been a person of such reputation in 
certain circles that his opinion on every 
vexed question was regarded as one of 
light and leading. He thus writes home 
to America authoritative reports of what 
he sees in Europe, appraising the work of 
deceased painters as he travels in Italy and 
Spain, or sees Ingres’s birthplace and the 
museum there; admiring Sargent almost 
unreservedly ; and dismissing the rest of 
the Academy almost as summarily as he 
does the entire post-Impressionist move- 
ment, inquiry into which he likens to the 
action of the man in Lord Bowen’s 
familiar definition who ‘‘ goes down into a 
cellar at midnight to look for a black cat 
that isn’t there.” We do not say that 
this last opinion proves Mr. Cortissoz un- 
intelligent, but it obviously limits what 
he can have to say of interest on such 
a theme as Post-Impressionism. 

The title of the first essay, which gives 
the title also to the book, enables us fairly 
to surmise what his opinion is likely to be on 
any subject ; he is a prudent conservative 
of the date of about 1890-1900, and when 
on p. 323 we find him walking “on the 
outskirts of Paris with the late Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton,” we can trace his 
descent from—surely one of the greatest 
masters of the obvious that ever lived. 
This enthusiasm for the literal truth 
saves him, however, from the excesses of 
most other enthusiasms. He keeps his 
head as regards Whistler and Rodin, and 
has the wit to inquire concerning con- 
temporary European painting: ‘“* What 
have the schools made of the liberty of 
which they are so boastful?” It is true 





that in response the “ creators”? whom 
he adduces are MM. Besnard and Henri 
Martin. 

In his essay on ‘The Magic of Mere 
Paint ’ we seem to find a vein of genuine 
critical relish for paint of highly developed 
realistic suggestion and firm body, though 
he avoids getting to such close quarters 
in a technical discussion as mighi either 
alienate the general reader or instruct 
him. His sympathies, moreover, are in- 
stinctively with oil painting as a semi- 
transparent medium, the word “‘ opaque ” 
being almost always used as a reproach. 

Around this core of real appreciation 
are other expressed likings—for the Im- 
pressionists and for the academic art of 
Ingres—which appear to us to be less 
keenly felt. Mr. Cortissoz forbids him- 
self pursuit of “ the tempting issue as to 
whether we do not perhaps under-estimate 
the value of the academic idea.” Yet 
if he had found it really tempting, we 
cannot sce it as other than a relevant 
inquiry. Again, when contrasting Ingres 
as a draughtsman with the Impressionists 
and their discovery of the colour inherent 
in light, he quotes the master’s saying, 
“Le dessin comprend tout—excepté la 
teinte,’”’ as an example of unconscious 
pathos in its admission of an undeniable 
exception. But surely one of the prin- 
cipal achievements of Impressionism was 
to show that the setting out of a realistic 
colour-scheme (wherein the colour reflected 
on each plane is dictated by its exact 
angle in relation to the others in the 
picture) becomes by that very fact an 
act of draughtsmanship, and colour the 
indispensable servant of draughtsman- 
ship. 





Art in Flanders. By Max 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


In this handbook M. Max Rooses traces 
the development of Flemish art from its 
beginnings to the end of the nineteenth 
century. M. Rooses, who is Director of the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp, has 
great knowledge of his subject, and has 
made his record most comprehensive ; he 
treats not only of painting and the kindred 
arts of illumination and tapestry-designing, 
but also of architecture and sculpture. 
There are, moreover, excellent biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter, and 
600 illustrations, which render the book 
most valuable for purposes of reference. 


Rooses. 


Beginning with the Romanesque monu- 
ments of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, the author reproduces photo- 
graphs of the church of St. Vincent at 
Soignies (which was begun as early as 965), 
the Cathedral at Ypres, and Sainte Croix 
at Liége, while secular building of the 
period is represented by the Chateau des 
Comtes at Ghent. Passing to a considera- 


tion of early illuminated manuscripts, 
M. Rooses treats at some length a subject 
of great interest; for here we have the 
roots of Flemish painting, and we often 
find in these primitive miniaturists an 
emotionai fervour of conception com- 
bined with a simplicity of execution which 





is absent from the art of more accom- 
plished epochs; and thus it comes that 
modern art, with its tendency to subor- 
dinate craftsmanship to emotional and 
spiritual expression, is turning more and 
more to the primitive for inspiration. 

Chap. ii., which comprises the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
treats of the transition from Romanesque 
to Gothic, which produced such charming 
examples of church architecture as Notre 
Dame de Pamele at Audenarde ; of pure 
Gothic as shown in St. Martin at Ypres 
and portions of Notre Dame at Tongres; 
and of the later manifestations of the 
style in the singularly impressive fagade 
of Ste. Gudule at Brussels, and in the 
Cathedral at Antwerp, with its dispro- 
portionate spire, which follows the various 
transformations of Gothic as it rises to 
the sky. M. Rooses holds, however, that 
the Flemish architects found their most 
personal expression in the great secular 
buildings of the period: the town halls of 
Bruges and Brussels, the Halle d’Eau at 
Bruges, the lavishly ornate town hall at 
Louvain, and the delightful town hall at 
Audenarde. 

This period witnessed the culmination 
of the miniaturists’ art and that golden 
age of Flemish painting which produced 
some of the most marvellous pictures in 
the world; for to these centuries belong 
the Van Eycks, Robert Campin, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Dierick Bouts, Hugo 
van der Goes, Memlinc and his pupil 
Gheeraert David, Joachim Patinir (the 
father of the landscape painters of the 
North), Jerome Bosch with his macabre 
imagination, Quentin Matsys, Peter 
Breughel the elder (the creator of modern 
genre painting), and the innumerable 
petits maitres whose names are forgotten 
or unknown. The chapter also includes 
an account of church sculpture, and the 
achievements of the tapestry weavers of 
Arras and their descendants at Brussels 
and other cities. 

The history of Flemish art in the six- 
teenth century is a sad record of the 
stultification of the natural genius by 


influences imported from Italy. Here 
and there a name stands out. Mabuse 
(whose important ‘ Adoration of the 


Kings’ in the National Gallery is not 
mentioned by M. Rooses) and Van Conix- 
loo remained essentially Flemish in spite 
of their devotion to the prevailing fashions, 
and the portraits of Floris and Van Cleef 
still retain the traditional directness of 
vision ; but the real fire only revived with 
the advent of Rubens. 

To Rubens, Van Dyck, and their school 
M. Rooses devotes the fourth chapter. 
He shows discrimination in reproducing 
an admirable drawing by Jordaens, and 
is appreciative of the adequate, if not 
brilliant talent of Sustermans, and the 
genial humour of Brouwer and Teniers. 

The eighteenth century was again barren, 
and there is little evidence of the old 
Flemish genius in the prolific output of 
the late nineteenth century and our 
own times. The whole book is written in 
a scholarly and concise manner, and is 
extremely readabie. 
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THE LONDON GROUP. 


Tus exhibition at the Goupil Gallery is 
of unusual interest compared with the aver- 
age London show. Yet we doubt if it really 
justifies the creation of another society. 
Would it not have been possible to find a 
modus vivendi by which its principal mem- 
bers went to enliven the New English Art 
Club, the older members of which might 
have refreshed, in their turn, the Royal 
Academy? Things being as they are, we 
find the men of the newest schools surrounded 
by their own more feeble adherents, with no 
gain to unity of character (because already 
the exhibition divides into two main cate- 
gories of pictures mutually destructive, yet 
hanging together indiscriminately), but with 
a certain loss of gladiatorial interest. We 
should have liked an opportunity of compar- 
ing the attractions of the Cubists, not only 
with colourists like Messrs. Spencer Gore 
and Harold Gilman, but also with the more 
definitely draughtsman’s art of Mr. John, 
or of Mr. Walter Sickert, whose defection 
from the London Group at the eleventh 
hour is to be deplored. 

The gladiatorial interest is largely what 
attracts the general public to such exhibitions 
as this. To see Mr. Harold Gilman’s 
Waterfall, Norway (3)—a picture which, 
according to the painting traditions of yester- 
day, is somewhat violent in colour— 
“knocked out’? by Mr. Edward Wads- 
worth’s Scherzo (4), with its more screaming 
violence of pitch, appeals to an instinct 
which may be decadent and brutal (as the 
sentimentalist might call it), or healthy and 
virile (as Signor Marinelli would have us 
believe), but which is in any case a constant 
factor in humanity. To indulge it, however, 
it is obviously necessary that the exhibition 
should contain, not only works like Mr. 
Wadsworth’s, which inevitably extinguish 
any adjacent pictures with a notably narrower 
range of colour or longer range of intervals, 
but also works like that of Mr. Gilman, 
which under stress of such juxtaposition 
becomes reduced to a monotonous slab of 
dull slate colour. We do not see why the 
Gilmans of the future should consent to be 
thus butchered to make a vulgar holiday— 
the more so as the extinction of the picture 
in the present instance is purely ocular and 
mechanical. Intellectually, the Waterfall, 
Norway, more than holds its own. This, 
doubtless, is the root of the difficulty as 
between the members of the New English 
Art Club and the Cubists and Futurists. If 
we look back, we must admit that here is 
but the final stage of a progressive increase 
of violence in the use of colour which has 
been going on for a long time. We can 
imagine Mr. Wilson Steer (whose complex 
briliance of colour had outshone his more 
academic predecessors) shrinking from 
proximity to Mr. Gilman’s work, with its 
use of pigments as brilliant in intervals 
more abrupt, as from that of a rival whose 
superiority was one merely in brutality : 
that was exactly what his predecessors said 
of some of his own work. Mr. Wadsworth, 
unconcerned by any limitation of gamut 
imposed by the suggestion of an actual 
phase of Nature, can push the violence 
turther, and, indeed, to what appears to be 
the limit of pigment, though doubtless 
with tinsels more might be done. We can- 
not ourselves find these juxtapositions 
amusing, and we think it should be a point 
of honour with Hanging Committees to 
avoid them as far as possible. Were all 
these Futurists and Cubists hung together in 
& room apart, and the other elements of the 
show gathered at some distance from them, 
we should have a fairer opportunity of 
judging which room we preferred to be in 





—the more violent painting offering, cer- 
tainly, a great stimulus to the senses, but 
being necessarily rather monotonous ; while 
the older art, by its refusal in each picture 
of certain of the possibilities of the paint-box, 
obviously gains in particularity and _ indi- 
vidual physiognomy. 

The full possibilities of such variety are 
hardly tested in this exhibition, the typical 
Neo - Realist being already well on the 
way to painting every subject and effect in 
the same colours. Mr. Spencer Gore’s The 
Canal (35) is notable, however, as a survival 
from an earlier school of painting very 
acceptable in its subtlety and character. 
Fresher and purer in colour than the early 
works of Corot, which it recalls in its use 
of delicately graded tertiaries, it certainly 
gives an ensemble of closely related tones, 
very single in effect, and hardly to be 
summed up in fewer elements. Our only 
criticism concerns the intrinsic delicacy, to 
which the yellowing of oil is so dangerous, 
and the attractive, yet unnecessary care- 
lessness which leaves spots of white canvas 
similarly open to the modifications of time. 
Mr. Gore and Mr. Gilman are evidently the 
best among that section of the exhibitors 
which retains something of the Impressionist 
standpoint. The latter artist’s Hating-House 
(29) is sumptuous in colour, and only a little 
inferior to the Water/fall, the admirable com- 
petence of which commands great respect, 
even though it is here put to the service 
of a somewhat commonplace vision—a 
vision, indeed, almost identical with that 
of Mr. Sargent, though the technique of 
the painters may be different. Creditable 
work in the same school is also shown by 
Mr. Ratcliffe (7, 10, and 102); while Mr. 
Ginner’s Quai Duquesne, Dieppe (13), and 
Mr. Harold Squire’s Norden Heath (5) use 
with some severity a more divisionist method. 

It seems almost tactless thus long to 
delay notice of a picture so obviously begging 
for first place as Mr. Bomberg’s enormous 
eanvas, In the Hold (67). It is the most 
entirely successful painting in the exhibition, 
and has the attraction which belongs to 
complete success; but then it means little, 
being a well-balanced design of forms and 
colours almost without significance. If we 
imagine a welter of rectangular objects sunk 
in the hold of a ship and lighted from the 
top, it is clear that the tossing to and fro of 
the light from plane to plane will result in a 
jumble; that the clash will be greatest 
towards the middle, and will sink through 
more neutral colour towards black in the 
corners ; that the proportion of the con- 
stituent primaries will balance one another ; 
and that the conflict of angles will also to 
some extent balance. Mr. Bomberg’s design 
just fulfils these conditions, and we do not 
think, in this instance, the title is a mysti- 
fication. Its interest is not proportionate 
to its size, and it appears to lack utility, 
though, carried out in textiles, the enriching 
effect of the perspective of folds might afford 
a sufficiently interesting design. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s Radiation (33) would 
also be attractive in some textile form like 
embroidery, in which the structural interest 
of the stitching might justify the spreading 
out over the surface of a number of shapes 
each of rather individual character, with 
little in the way of constructive principle to 
bind them together. The arbitrary moving 
about, until they make a pattern, of units of 
form in themselves having strong associa- 
tions is here done rather more acceptably 
than by the Italian Futurists, who probably 
prompted the experiment. The colour is 
gay and daring, if it does not quite reach 
distinction. 

We confess to real regret that the best of 
the English Cubists should be turning 





Futurist before our eyes. Some of Mr. 


Wyndham Lewis’s works have seemed to us 
to justify to some extent the claims of syn- 
thetic drawing, and certainly to be in this 
respect examples of a finer use of form than 
most of the pictures by which they are 
usually surrounded. The analytic view of 
drawing may be summed up in Mr. Sickert’s 
dictum that “the whole is the sum of the 
parts.” The synthesist says that it is 
nothing of the sort in its essence, but con- 
sists in the principle upon which those parts 
are combined, and the typical Cubist sets 
himself to offer a rendering of Nature in 
which the parts shall be entirely formal, and 
so destitute of their natural character as no 
longer to compete in interest with the funda- 
mental combination of a few volumes in- 
geniously interpenetrating which are the 
structural basis of the theme. If this basis be 
given—in whatever distorted form—clearly 
and with sufficient particularity, the pro- 
gramme may be insistent and extreme, but 
it is interesting and intelligent. 

In Mr. Lewis’s latest works—Nos. 68 and 
78—we are unable to find any central 
theme capable of being thus read in 
terms of volumes; and although it is just 
conceivable that this failure is accidental 
(we found Mr. Brzeska’s Alabaster Group, 
112, quite unintelligible till a chance in- 
spiration revealed a pair of antlered deer 
as the suggestion of the design), yet we can 
hardly believe a Cubist of the power of Mr. 
Lewis would fail to make his forms clear if 
he wished to do so, though he might leave us 
doubtful as to what natural objects suggested 
them. It appears to us rather that the 
artist has been seduced by his furious mastery 
of running line into a purely arbitrary design 
on a plane, unfortunately punctuated at 
intervals with details so invincibly sugges- 
tive of solid shapes that they emerge almost 
as the details emerged from the old-fashioned 
Academy picture which had no central 
theme to take precedence of them. This 
does not, however, entirely submerge the 
great merits of these works as inspiriting 
gymnastic exercises. In this capacity they 
show a more subtle sense of the demands 
of the eye through a great range of eventu- 
alities than does Mr. Bomberg’s meticulous 
marvel of boldly ruled lines. 

Mr. Nevinson’s Portrait of a Motorist (84), 
almost the only example of Cubism left, is a 
work of some capacity, much to be pre- 
ferred to The Non-Stop (23) by the same 
painter. Here is the dullest application of 
the Futurist idea of flinging down un- 
assorted scraps of vision, each obvious in 
its significance, without troubling about the 
relation they may bear to one another on 
the canvas. We have seen more extreme 
instances, of course, of the carrying out 
of such @ programme. It may reflect the 
behaviour of the disjointed sequence of 
unrelated impressions on the mind of the 
hurried frequenter of motor-’buses and the 
like. But the result is just as silly as 
would be the ensemble of such impressions 
if we had no power of grouping, selecting, 
and controlling them. 

There remain a few artists belonging to 
neither of the groups already considered. 
Mr. Adeney (34) shows as a follower of 
Cézanne, with some slight reminiscence, 
perhaps, of Puvis. Madame Finch has in 
her large Jalousie (104) delightful passages. 
in the painting of exotic plants in the back- 
ground—passages, perhaps, over-elaborated 
in, the number of tones accorded to them 
when we think of the degree of simplifica- 
tion imposed upon the figure. Mr. Harold 
Sund’s Life under Water (97), a quite un- 
pretentious panel suitable for a nursery 
decoration, is one of the most charming 
features of the show. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY MR. R. IHLEE. 

Mr. Intee’s collection of work at the 
Carfax Gallery is far above what we are 
accustomed to in ‘“‘ one-man shows,” and is 
especially acceptable because the qualities 
of patient, delicate workmanship which he 
displays are so rare among the younger 
generation of painters. As a colourist he 
has.one scheme which he has felt rather 
keenly, and which he utilizes in subjects of 
a few figures and a setting of broken earth : 
a scheme of purples and greens scumbled in 
ingenious pattern on a brown ground, the 
figures relieving ‘in larger masses of flatter 
colour. In his large pictures, The God- 
less One (9) and the still better Jn the 
Country (18), he uses this scheme with con- 
siderable decorative sense and a _ poetic 
sentiment which is charming, if not very 
robust. Outside this colour-scheme his 
painting is inclined to be black, with suddenly 
emergent and intrusive notes of raw pig- 
ment. Behind the Garage (14) is the most 
obvious instance, because it is purely a 
study from Nature, and not complicated by 
the difficulties which beset an artist in works 
of greater invention, such as No. 5, Le Bon 
Dieu sort de VEglise, or No. 30, The Well, 
in which a Pre-Raphaelite conception of 
colour is used by an essentially modern 
draughtsman in a way which rather hinders 
him in the latter capacity. 

Mr. Ihliee’s admirable drawings shown in 
@ previous exhibition in the same gallery 
find worthy followers in Nos. 8, 15, 19, and 
20. These show an elasticity by the side 
of which his pictures look rather like 
compilations. In the Country is the most 
notable exception to this, the figures—clearly 
subordinate to the interesting form of the 
land, which is the main theme—being admir- 
ably in place and interesting in character. 
Here unity of feeling and execution is 
attained by abandoning most of the store 
of accomplishment which we admired in 
Mr. Ihlee’s drawings, and he becomes an 
idyllic painter, rather negative and timid, 
but entirely charming. The dramatic power 
of many of his drawings is as yet not effective 
in his painting; when he tries to utilize 
it, it is apt to be an intrusion. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Baillie Gallery Mr. 8S. J. Peploe 
handles the Post - Impressionist convention 
of strong colour in heavily marked outline 
with pleasantness and decorum, if with- 
out much variety of inspiration. The 
Harbour, Cassis (12), and Street, Evening 
(7), are among the best examples, but none 
is ill-chosen. No. 3, Champs Elysées, seems 
a relic of an earlier manner, and is more 
subtly suggestive than the others. 

In the Bull-fighting subjects in the same 
gallery Sefior Roberto Domingo is inclined 
to be common in colour, though he shows 
much cleverness in using it. They have 
almost all of them—Nos. 28 and 34 in par- 
ticular—the look of being as literally truthful 
in character as photographs, and that in 
subjects of such extraordinary picturesque- 
ness is an attraction. 

At the Fine Art Society are some indif- 
ferent presentments of Nijinsky by Messrs. 
Sargent, Jacques Blanche, Glyn Philpot, 
and others, the colour-study by the last 
named being, perhaps, the best, but hardly 

retending to portraiture. Mr. Spencer 

atson’s paintings show a somewhat diffuse 
and miscellaneous cleverness. He seems to 
have sufficient adaptability to learn a little 
from every one, but to lack the definite 
direction needed for pushing home any 





requirement quite severely. Thus in No. 39, 
Hawking, we find an actual jumble of two 
ways of thinking. 

Among the water-colours of Mr. Reginald 
Smith (still at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries) are one or two drawings, such as 
Nos. 10, 45, and 58, which show competent 
use of a well-worn convention. 

Mrs. McClintock’s water-colours at the 
Dudley Galleries are often forcible and well 
constructed (see Nos. 24, 30, 38, and 48). 
Clever— perhaps too consciously clever — 
they have the air of being by one of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s more capable students. 


Fine Art Gossip. 


THE public still lacks the details which 
are really important as to the damage done 
to the Rokeby ‘ Venus.’ The press has, of 
course, informed us that the commercial 
value of the painting has been lowered by 
something like 10,0007. What serious people 
want to know is how far the necessary 
restoration will damage the technique of a 
master. If the ‘Venus’ ean be restored 
without grave injury to that, its value for 
students and artists will not be sensibly 
reduced. It seems likely that the compara- 
tively fictitious value of the picture led to 
its being singled out for insensate attack by 
a Suffragette. 

In view of the continued interest shown 
by students and the public in the collection 
of Japanese colour-prints lent to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum by Mr. R. Leicester 
Harmsworth, and exhibited in Rooms 71-3, 
it has been decided, with Mr. Harmsworth’s 
consent, to extend the period of exhibition 
until the end of June. 

Tue Commission for Education and Fine 
Arts at the French Chamber is now discussing 
a Copyright Bill by which works of art will 
be protected as well as literary works. The 
Bill recognizes a proprietary right in all 
paintings, drawings, engravings, sculptures, 
&c., put up for sale in the lifetime of the 
artist, who wili be entitled to a sum varying 
from 1 to 4 per cent of the amount of the 
sales. For fifty years—to run from the death 
of the artist-—the copyright will be vested 
in his legatees. 

WE have received a copy of the coloured 
poster of the Eleventh International Art 
Exhibition, to be held in Venice this year. 
The effective design, by Augusto Sézanne, 
represents the Rialto Bridge, on which are 
flying the red and gold banners of St. Mark. 

On Friday of last week the Archbishop of 
Canterbury unveiled at Birmingham a bronze 
statue of Dr. Charles Gore, the first Bishop 
of the city, now Bishop of Oxford. It 
stands in St. Philip’s Churchyard, near the 
west front of the Cathedral, and is the work 
of Mr. Stirling Lee. The Bishop is repre- 
sented in his Convocation robes, standing, 
his left hand holding his pastoral staff, and 
his right uplifted in the act of benediction. 

Dr. Pxitie NorRMAYN will deliver an address 
on London City Churches, illustrated by 
lantern-slides, at the Annual General Meeting 
of the London Topographical Society, to be 
held at Burlington House on Wednesday 
next. 

Pror. NAVILLE sent to The T'imes re- 
cently a description of the latest dis- 
covery made hy the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in the Osireum—no less, it is believed, 
than the tomb itself of Osiris. It is a 
chamber absolutely empty, and the texts 
painted on the wall bear witness to its 
character. 

TuHE Chinese Government have consented 
to the demolition of that part of the walls of 
Nanking which fronts the river. The walls 











of Nanking count among the architectural 
wonders of China, equal in massiveness and 
dignity to those of Pekin, and, with their 
twenty miles of circumference, far surpassing 
them in extent. Along most of the top two 
carriages can easily drive abreast, and in 
several places their height is from 60 ft. to 
80 ft. They were completed in 1390 by the 
great Hungwu, founder of the Ming dynasty. 
In consenting to a partial demolition the 
Government is yielding to representations 
on the part of the authorities of Kiangsu, 
influenced by the merchants of the place, 
who profess a fear that the city, with its 
walls intact, may serve as an all too effec- 
tive stronghold for rebels, and a hope that 
their commerce will benefit by easier com- 
munication with the river. 
_ The commerce of Nanking is, however, 
insignificant, while,on the other hand, Nan- 
king is the natural guardian of the Yangtsze 
Valley, the weakening of which seems a 
questionable measure. What strikes the 
outsider as much more lamentable is the 
destruction of one of the most remarkable 
and beautiful of the antiquities of China. 








PICTURE SALE. 


On Friday, the 6th inst., at Messrs. Christie’s, 
some good prices were realized for Old Masters, 
works by F. Bol and W. van de Velde fetching 
over 2,0001. each. 
mThe following pictures were from the Gomm 
Collection : L. Backhuysen, The Port of Amster- 
dam, 525l.; A Coast Scene, three figures on a 
mound, watching a fishing-boat coming ashore 
on a sandy beach, a man-of-war beyond, 5251. 
F. Bol, Portrait of a Young Lady, in crimson 
bodice, with dark cloak held in front by her 
left hand; wearing a large crimson hat with 
white feather, 2,205/. Rembrandt, Portrait of an 
Old Man, in dark dress trimmed with fur, and 
with white ruff ; some books and papers seen on 
the left, 9971. 10s. S. Scott, A View on the 
Thames at Westminster, the bridge in course of 
construction, 3461. 10s.; A View of Old London 
Bridge, 3671. 108. D. Teniers, A Village Scene, 
before a building on the left a peasant holding 
a spade, a woman scouring a pot, and another 
woman coming through a doorway ; on the right, 
a peasant driving cows, 2101. W. van de Velde, 
A Fleet at Anchor, a calm, with a man-of-war 
on the left having her sails furled, and a small 
boat full of people alongside of her ; other vessels 
at various distances, 2,625l.; Vessels in a Calm, 
on the left a ship of war, with all her sails hanging 
loose on the yards, firing a salute, 630/.; A 
Stormy Sea, in the centre a yacht with four flags, 
3361. ; A Fishing-Boat putting out to Sea, 2311. 

The remainder were from different properties. 
Drawings: J. E. Liotard, Mrs. Ann Fisher, 
in bright-blue satin cape, and black hat over a 
white lace cap, 2731. D. Gardner, Anthony, 
fifth Earl of Shaftesbury, when a boy, in white 
Van Dyck costume, seated on a terrace, pastel, 
1897. J. Russell, Mrs. Rowe, in white muslin 
dress, with mauve sash, holding a golden lyre, 
pastel, 157]. 10s. M. Schongauer, St. Agnes, 
pen and ink, 1621. 15s. 

Pictures: J. van Goyen, Old Buildings near a 
Pool, 2411. 10s. A. Brauwer, The Interior of a 
Tavern, a group of boors seated round a table, 
merrymaking; the nearest, in a pink coat, 
holds up a stoneware jug in his hand, 1,974. 
Raeburn, Rev. Robert Walker, D.D., in black 
coat and knee-breeches, skating on a lake, 5461. 
B. Bellotto, A View of Turin, 378]. A. wan der 
Neer, A River Scene, Sunset, buildings among trees 
on either bank, 4201. J. Opie, Miss Dee, in dress 
cut low at the neck and edged with white muslin, 
9971. 10s. T. Hudson, Admiral Charles Watson 
with his Son, the Admiral in uniform, walking, 
ina landscape ; his young son, in Oriental costume, 
standing before him, 430l. 10s. Reynolds, 
Henrietta Catherine, daughter of Stephen Croft, 
and wife of N. Cholmley, leaning her right elbow 
on a pedestal, 252/.; Maria Christina, Lady 
Arundell, in rich dress and crimson cloak, carry- 
ing her coronet in her right hand, 420/.; Henry, 
eighth Baron Arundell, in embroidered surcoat with 
crimson coat, leaning his right arm on a pedestal, 
on which is his coronet, 3041. 10s.; Mary, Lady 
Arundell, in white dress, and crimson cloak 
trimmed with ermine, standing by a gilt console- 
table, on which is her coronet, 525/.; Henry, 
seventh Baron Arundell, in embroidered surcoat, 
resting his left arm on a stone pedestal, on 
which is his coronet, 304l. 10s. 
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MUSIC 
—@— 


Early Bodleian Music: Introduction to 
the Study of some of the Oldest Latin 
Musical Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. By Edward Williams 
Byron Nicholson. (Novello & Co., 31. 3s.) 


In his Preface the author (whose death 
occurred in March, 1912) states that 
“this volume is the complement to the 
splendid collection of ‘Early Bodleian 
Music’ produced by the late Sir John 
Stainer with the assistance of his son, 
Mr. J. F. R. Stainer, his daughter, Miss C. 
Stainer, and myself.” 

He gives only the most important ex- 
amples of neum-writing up to the end of 
the eleventh century, and such twelfth 
century examples written in England as 
supply links in the history of English 
notation. Even so the work has been 
laborious. 

Of the time occupied by his task he 
supplies a good idea when he says: 
“IT fear to guess how many weeks, or 
rather months, MS. Bodley 775 has cost 
me.” 

Of these “important ’’ manuscripts 
we note one or two. Bodley 572— 
the contents of which were written during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, partly in 
or near Brittany, partly in Cornwall 
—is interesting because it came most 
probably into the Bodleian Library from 
Canterbury, where Sigeric of Glaston- 
bury became Archbishop in 990. His 
promotion from Glastonbury to St. Augus- 
tine’s is the only one on record; and we 
are told that, “‘ beyond any reasonable 
doubt,” the Canterbury monasteries got 
their MSS. of this kind from Glastonbury. 
Sigeric became Abbot of St. Augustine’s 
in 980, and from a curious mark—the 
meaning of which is explained—in a 
Paschal table in the MS. in question 
Mr. Nicholson inferred that the table was 
written “‘ after Easter, 980, and before 
Easter, 981.’’ The neums in it are, how- 
ever, of the eleventh century. 

Many pages are devoted to MS. 775, 
which consists of three MSS. bound up 
together. The first (A) is a Winchester 
Troper, the third (C) a Winchester Proser, 
and the second (B), written later, a Win- 
chester Sequentiary. The contents show 
that it is a Winchester book, and the 
writings of A and C€ are by typical 
Winchester hands. Judging from saints 
named in the litanies of A, Mr. Nichol- 
son believed their source to be Poitiers or 
Tours. His reasons, and his answers to 
the objections of the Rev. H. Bannister— 
an authority in liturgical matters, and 
one for whom Mr. Nicholson had the 
highest regard—are too lengthy to give, 
but they certainly seem to justify his 
opinion. No Tours Troper is known to 
exist, but certain evidence adduced gives 
weight to Mr. Nicholson’s contention that 
“with these results it is impossible for 
me to doubt that the basilica of St. Martin 
outside Tours was a great centre of musical 
composition, whence tropes not only for 
Martin but for other saints were obtained 
by Martinian foundations, and from those 








foundations borrowed by a few others in 
local contact or communication with them.” 

“ Let us next enquire,” says Mr. Nichol- 
son, “how and when a Tours Troper 
reached Winchester.’’ There seems strong 
cumulative evidence in favour of there 
having been a book, but no actual proof ; 
even Mr. Nicholson speaks of ‘‘ the Tours, 
ora copy of it.’ His arguments, how- 
ever, are interesting, especially what he 
says about Aithelstan’s sisters married to 
the King of France and the Duke of Paris. 
One verse of an ‘Alleluia,’ he adds, 
‘leaves me in no doubt that it originates 
at Tours itself.” 

In C there is a Prose relating to the 
death of Martin which “looks very 
much as if written by a Tours canon in 
the period shortly preceding 885,” when 
the canons took the saint’s body from his 
sepulchre in the basilica to a safer place. 
Further and strong evidence is given 
showing how a so-called Germanus Prose 
was intimately connected with St. Martin 
or with the community of the basilica 
outside Tours. But we must pass on. 

The titles of tunes in B (the Sequen- 
tiary) are longer than in C. The compiler 
of C was evidently working with B before 
him, for they are shortened. Here is one 
out of fourteen, by way of illustration :— 


The Sequentiary (B). The Proser (C). 
Beatus vir Stephanus. Beatus vir. 


The following explanation will help 
readers :— 

“The musical difference between the 
Proser and the Sequentiary is this: the 
former gives the tunes over the words, 
the latter gives only the tunes.” 

There is one very important fact to men- 
tion. In the Tours Sequentiary there 
are titles corresponding to those of 13 
of the 37 tunes to which Notker wrote. 
Notker died in 912, and the titles of almost 
all these tunes “‘ suggest that they were 
borrowed, and not composed by him.” 
Hence we have in A and C and B 

**a body of music not only absolutely inde- 
pendent of Notker, but anterior to him— 
reaching back how far no one knows.” 

In the Sequentiary we find the tune of 
the ‘ Candidi Planctus Cigni’ (‘ Plaint of 
the White Swan’), and inCwe have both 
tune and words. It begins thus :— 


Let the children complain with one bewailing 
Of the winged swan which crossed the water- plains. 


The poem is in a secular spirit, but it was 
adapted to sacred purposes. One writer 
describes it as an allegory of the Fall of 
Man. Another tune, ‘ Greca Pulchra’ (‘ The 
Pretty Greek Girl,’ or Melody ?), has been 
set in a Cambridge MS. to sacred words. 
Thus in those early days secular music 
was pressed, as formerly, and even now, 
into the service of the Church. 

Much more could be said about other 
MSS. described, but we must confine our 
remarks to that form of the stave with 
which the name of Guido of Arezzo 
is commonly associated. Our author 
quotes Rockstro’s statement in the second 
edition of Grove’s‘ Dictionary,’ that Guido’s 
claim to the invention of lines and spaces 
‘“‘is supported by very strong evidence 
indeed’; but Mr. Nicholson has little 


trouble in showing that it is very weak. 





The staff was begun with two lines 
(red and yellow) before Guido’s time ; 
of the other two, black ones, it can 
only be said that they are attributed to 
Guido. 

In regard to the interpretation of the 
neums before lines gave some help 
there are many difficulties: signs, marks, 
letters of which the meaning is unknown or 
doubtful. In many instances the neums 
were probably a rough kind of shorthand 
for the singers to remember what the 
priest had taught them. 

The volume ends with seventy-one 
magnificent facsimiles, notable for clear- 
ness. 








Musical Gossip. 


Here Jurius ScHRODER gave a concert 
last Monday evening at Queen’s Hall. The 
one novelty—for, having been performed 
only once at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts in 1896, it was probably new to 
most of the audience—was a Symphony by 
Herr Christian Sinding, whose songs, piano- 
forte pieces, and chamber music are much 
in favour. The Symphony shows skill and 
earnestness, but of the four movements 
the opening one and the Finale are the 
least satisfactory. The themes are good, 
but there is something formal in their 
development, something which savours of 
effort rather than inspiration. This is 
especially the case in the Finale. Pleasing 
touches are to be found in the Andante, 
although the scoring is at times heavy; 
and the Scherzo has character and rhythmic 
life. We could discover no special reason 
for reviving the work, the composer 
having since achieved success only in 
works of small compass. Herr Schréder is 
a painstaking conductor, and he seemed 
bent on rendering full justice to the work, 
which was performed by the excellent 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra ; he therefore would 
do well to follow the advice of one of the 
Seven Wise Men: pydév ayav. Wagner 
songs were tastefully sung by Madame 
Gerhardt, who was not, however, in her 
best voice. 

SrNor Panto CasAts appeared at the 
second Classical Concert Jast Wednesday 
evening, and played with his accustomed 
skill and understanding a Suite written by 
Bach for a five-stringed instrument—a 
Viola Pomposa—which he is said to have 
invented. This Suite was arranged by 
Griitzmann for ‘cello. The numerous re- 
peats render the Suite rather long, and might 
well be omitted. They were customary in 
Bach’s time, and even Beethoven's, and in 
works of large compass once served a 
definite purpose ; but many of those marked 
by Beethoven are now properly omitted. 
Miss Jelly von Aranyi and Mr. F. 8. Kelly 
offered a sound reading of Brahms’s expres- 
sive Sonata in a for violin and piano, but 
the violinist was the more sympathetic 
interpreter. 

A CONCERT was given the same evening 
by Herr Franz Liebich at the A%olian 
Hall, the music being by modern French 
and , Hungarian composers. ‘There were 
two Elegies for piano, one by Béla 
Bartok, the other by Zdéltan Kodaly ; 
also a Sonata for ‘cello and piano by the 
latter. An introductory note by Mrs. Franz 
Liebich explained that the two artists just 
mentioned had freed Hungarian music 
“from that of the exotic gipsy, the alien 
German, and the giant personalities of 
Wagner and Liszt.” In these Elegies, 
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** classical in form, though difficult at first 
hearing,” and in the Senata folk-tunes thus 
clarified are ‘tightly cemented.’ One of 
several songs sung by Madame May Cole- 
man was quite clear in rhythm and tonality, 
but as regards the rest of the pieces Mrs. 
Liebich seems right in saying that “‘to meet 
with the needed sympathetic response their 
peculiar phraseology must be familiarized 
to the listener.’’ The continual change of 
time and rhythm, and the indefinite tonality 
made it impossible to form any definite 
opinion respecting this purified Hungarian 
music. 

Mr. PLUNKET GREENE gave one of his 
interesting and instructive song recitals at 
the Aolian Hall on the 5th inst. There are 
two points to note. One, and the more 
important, is the large space accorded to 
British contemporary composers, and to 
traditional airs arranged by British com- 
posers, whose knowledge of, and love for, 
such music is well known. The other is the 
absence of novelties. Mr. Greene, of course, 
does not object to them on principle, but 
now and again a programme without any is 
not unpleasant, and certainly welcome to 
the public. Mr. 8. Liddle at the piano 
added to the success of the evening. 


Dr. CHARLES Harriss has returned to 
London from his home in Ottawa for the 
rehearsals of the Imperial Choir. 


THE concert given by the Oriana Madrigal 
Society at Queen’s Hall last Tuesday evening 
was of interest. The opportunities of hear- 
ing Mr. Frederick Delius’s ‘ Sea Drift,’ pro- 
duced at the Sheffield Festival of 1908 
under the direction of Sir Henry J. Wood, 
are indeed rare. In this work the com- 
poser has created a mood in agreement 
with the words; and in such a matter he is 
strong. In the solo part, well rendered by 
Mr. Thorpe Bates, he, however, seems in his 
earnestness to have forgotten that it is un- 
comfortable for the singer, and, although 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra played with all 
care, Mr. Kennedy Scott, the conductor, 
was unable, probably owing to insufficient 
rehearsal, to obtain the necessary lights and 
shades and balance with the choir. Mr. 
Delius’s harmonies are so individual that 
the least exaggeration of tone or the reverse 
might easily convey a wrong impression. 
Later in the evening the composer’s short 
orchestral piece, ‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring,’ was played, and with good 
effect. The music gains on acquaintance ; 
it is a charming tone-poem, and of just the 
right length. 

Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s impressive setting 
for chorus and orchestra of Mr. Edward 
Carpenter’s ‘ April ’ was admirably sung. Mr. 
Gustav von Holst’s setting of Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s ‘Hymn to Dionysus,’ for female 
chorus and orchestra, is clever and quaint. 
He has tried, not to imitate, since Greek 
music is virtually lost, but to create a certain 
Greek atmosphere. The work was conducted 
by the composer. The concert ended with 
some delightful North-country folk-tunes, 
arranged by Mr. W. G. Whittaker, and 
given under his direction. 

THE season at Covent Garden came to an 
end last Tuesday, when ‘ Parsifal ’ was per- 
formed for the fourteenth time. During the 
summer season, which opens on April 20th, 
the German section will include the ‘ Ring’ 
eyele, which Herr Nikisch will conduct, 
and possibly one or two performances of 
‘ Parsifal’ under the direction of Mr. Albert 
Coates. 

A NEW Quartet by Sir Charles Stanford 
will be produced by the Wessely Quartet 
this afternoon at Bechstein Hall. 

Miss KaTHLEEN SCHLESINGER will deliver 
a lecture on ‘ Harmonics, the Basis of the 





Evolution of Music and Musical Instru” 
ments,’ on the 2Ist inst., at Mr. Chilten’s 
studio, 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, at 3.30. 


Mrs. ANGELENA FRANCES CLARKE, whose 
will has recently been proved, has bequeathed 
to Southwark Cathedral a sum sufficient to 
produce 60/. a year for the support of two 
singing boys to be called “the Clarke 
Chanters.”” Each boy, so long as he con- 
tinues a chanter, is to have 10/. a year paid 
to him in cash, and 201. a year set aside, to 
accumulate for him as a fund towards the 
cost of his education after he has ceased to 
be a chanter. Each chanter is, while singing, 
to wear round his neck a rose-coloured ribbon 
upon which is hung a badge designed by 
Mr. E. R. Dalrymple of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, one of the executors. 


THERE will be a Municipal Festival at 
Brighton, November 10th to 13th; but Mr. 
Lyell- Tayler, the municipal conductor, is 
anxious that other English conductors (Sir 
Frederick Bridge and Sir Henry J. Wood, 
Messrs. Thomas Beecham and Landon 
Ronald) should be connected with the 
Festival, and so will take no active part. 

In 1912 Mr. Basil Hindenberg was ap- 
pointed conductor of the newly organized 
municipal orchestra at Torquay, and in 1913 
a successful Wagner Centenary Festival was 
held, the orchestra being increased for the 
occasion. A second festival will take place 
next month, at which an early work by 
Igor Stravinsky will be performed, a Sym- 
phony in & flat. 


Mr. ArtHUR HERVEY, who has contri- 
buted attractive tone-pictures to provincial 
festivals (Cardiff, Norwich, and Brighton) and 
composed many songs and violin pieces, has 
written an opera, ‘ Ilona,’ of which a series 
of performances for various charities is to 
be given in May at a West-End theatre. A 
one-act opera, ‘The Fairy’s Post Box,’ has 
been, we believe, his only contribution to the 
stage. 


‘LE TIMBRE D’ARGENT,’ M. Saint-Saéns’s 
first opera, was produced at the Paris 
Théatre Lyrique in 1877, the same year in 
which his ‘Samson et Dalila’ was given 
at Weimar, but only the latter achieved 
success. The composer is, however, of opinion 
that the public has never duly appreciated 
the former. He has cut out various numbers, 
and substituted recitative for the spoken 
dialogue, and in this form the opera has just 
been revived at the Monnaie, sen ng M. 
Saint-Saéns was present, and the work was 
well received. However, it may only have 
had a succés d’estime. It has never been 
given in London. 


Sir Henry J. Woop will again be con- 
ductor of the Sheffield Festival, which will 
open on October 28th and end on the 3lIst. 
The following novelties are announced : 
‘ Spring Fire,’ tone-poem by Mr. Arnold Bax ; 
and ‘ The Tinker’s Wedding,’ by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Harty. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


ux. Concert, 3.30, Royal —s uM. 
= panes Concert Societ: ueen’s Hall 
Mow. Sascha Cuihertson's Violin R tal, 3.15, echeteln Mall. 


Royal Phitharmonic Society. 8, Queen's Hal 
_ Madame Le Grand Reed's Song Necital, 330, Bechstein Hall. 
Tues. Seriabin's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15. Bechstein Hall. 
— Grand Trish vesteval, © 8, ees a Ly Hal 
ome Sones) Rae , 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Da vey's Song Rental, ¥} is "‘Botian Hall 
rani wine's Violin Recital. 3. 
wre o B 4 Rteinway Hall. 
. 


son Chai. 8 carne ‘Queen 8 A 
poet . = slEotian Rall. 
. Bechsteia Hall. 


ane 
Alexia and Adelina de Lara's Matinée, 4, Claridge’s 


— F.8. Kelly's Pianoforte Reci a, olian Hal’ 
— Frances Klein's Pianoforte 1, 8 15, eras Ral 
Fa. F.B. Ellis’s Concert of Madera Orebestral Beste 2.18 Queen's 


—  Arnolde Stephenson's Vocal a. 8.15, Molian Hall. 
= Evelyn Althaus'’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Dorothy M * Panoforte ‘Tecital, 3, Molian Hall. 
- au Jay and a Thomas’ Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 
. Bechstein 
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A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare : 
The Tragedie of Cymbeline. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness. 
Co., 15s. net.) 


Last summer we noticed in this excellent 
edition ‘ Julius Cesar,’ annotated by Dr. 
Furness’s son. The ‘ Cymbeline’ before 
us is the last work of the veteran scholar, 
and a brief ‘ Foreword’ quotes from a 
letter of his three days before his death 
the words :— 

*“*“T’ve many a time gone to press when 

I’ve been not nearly so ready as I am now 
with ‘ Cym.’ ” 
Everything is, in fact, in order except 
the articles on Stage History, and Actors’ 
Interpretations, and the List of Books 
Consulted, which the son has “not 
ventured to supply.” This seems to us a 
pity, as the Index has been compiled by 
another hand. 

It is well to insist that the dramas of 
Shakespeare were designed for the stage, 
not for the study, and any details of acting, 
including modern popularity or neglect, 
may help us to realize the differences 
between the Elizabethan audience and 
that of later days. We know at least that 
Posthumus was one of Garrick’s best parts. 

The Preface raises at once the diffi- 
culties felt by most critics as to the varying 
quality of ‘Cymbeline.’ So far as Imogen 
is concerned, we are at the very height of 
Shakespeare’s art; we can regard her 
with Swinburne as the crowning glory in 
the long gallery of the poet’s women, and 
even in the impulsive quickness of her 
warm heart above Cordelia. But Imogen 
and her fortunes are only part of a play 
which we must censure as ill-constructed, 
and in some cases appealing to the ground- 
lings in stuff, the manner and matter of 
which are some way below Shakespeare's 
level, especially in the years after his great 
tragedies. ‘Cymbeline, *The Winter's 
Tale,’ and ‘ The Tempest’ form a group in 
which the reaction from those tragedies 
has (rightly, we think) been regarded as a 
potent influence. Ready forgiveness, re- 
conciliation, family reunion, seem to over- 
ride in this group the chances and verdicts 
of the harsh world ; we are almost in the 
region of the fairy-tale which presents 
things as they should be, and puts aside 
the dark passions and sorry accidents of 
human life. 

Beginning with laughter at Dr. John- 
son’s severe remarks on the play, Furness 
ended by admitting their justice. What is 
the explanation offered ? It is that in 
weariness of soul Shakespeare troubled only 
about the story of Imogen, and all that 
is weak and trivial is the work of another 
man, an inferior assistant who did the 
whole of Belarius, and even trespassed 
on the ground sacred to Imogen and the 
supreme poet. 

This is an easy way out of the difficulty, 
if we could take it. We may perhaps 


ascribe to the claims of pageantry the 
vision of Posthumus and the stilted 
' masque of the fifth act. 


These may not 


(Lippincott 
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be Shakespeare’s, but of other incon- 
sistencies and weaknesses we must hold 
him capable. Down to the end of his 
career he made concessions to his audience : 
he knew, for instance, that their iron 
nerves would tolerate, and even rejoice in, 
scenes of blood and violence which would 
be impossible on the stage to-day. He 
mixed with exquisite poetry and deep 
philosophy puns and low jests which were 
surely intended to please the pit. A 
remarkable essay by the Poet Laureate in 
the ‘ Stratford Town Shakespeare,’ vol. x., 
should be read in this regard, for its main 
conclusions seem to us unassailable. It 
has been too much the fashion to regard 
Shakespeare as a national institution, and 
so perfect at every point, and consequently 
to ascribe to others what in his plays seems 
less than perfect. Even a superman is 
not always at his high level of perform- 
ance. The best of ‘Cymbeline’ ranks 
among the best Shakespeare has given us. 
Its obscurity of language and its incon- 
sistencies are to the present reviewer signs 
that, worn by the work of the great 
tragedies, he could not, or did not care 
to, pay attention to details. He had had 
by this time a long and exacting course of 
public means which public manners breeds ; 
he was tired of the town (why else did he 
return to Stratford ?), and gave it with 
contemptuous indifference much of the 
stuff that was good enough for it, and 
that it wanted. Furness regards it as 
established that Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters are “always perfectly consistent.” 
Can we say as much? Hardly, for 
Shakespeare puts his fine excess of wit into 
characters which do not deserve it—even, 
perhaps, into a preposterous ass_ like 
Cloten. 

Turning to the text in detail, we realize 
after examining it the amount of work 
involved in gathering the remarks of a 
host of commentators. Here they all are, 
or, at any rate, as much of them as any 
student of Shakespeare can desire to see. 
It is a great relief at the end of a confusing 
variety of views on a passage to come upon 
the editor’s own decision as to the mean- 
ing, which is brief and generally much 
to the point. All his drudgery, too, did 
did not dull his brightness, and he is 
entitled to his pleasant word on the worst 
vagaries now and again. Thus Walker 
repeatedly insists that two syllables are 
pronounced as one, e.g., “ blowing”’ in 
Act TV. sc. i. 224, and the article which 
promulgates these views 
*“ should be, I think, carefully avoided by 
all who believe that there is really such a 
thing as a well of English pure and undefiled. 
....In the present instance he would have 
to pronounce ‘blowing’ a monosyllable. 
How it can be done, without recourse to the 
speech of the Bowery or Whitechapel, it is 
not easy to see. But ha’ng laid down this 
jew'l of a rule he is able to regard some 
po’ms written by po’ts as undy’ng po’try.” 

We mention a few only of many points 
we have noted. The unpleasant ‘‘ vomit 
emptiness ” of Iachimo (I. vii. 52) shows, 
Furness thinks, that the play was written 
late in life, for ‘‘old men are not as 
squeamish in matters of refinement as are 
younger men.” The text in “ cause of 





fear ’’ (IV. ii. 151) leads to more than two 
solid pages of comments in small type, 
which include the suggestion that ‘ the 
Author may, through inadvertence, have 
said the reverse of what he means” ! 
On the next page (302) a reference should 
be added to the earlier note on ‘“ Luds- 
Towne ” (p. 174). ‘* Creeke ” (IV. ii. 198) 
is noted as good American for a small 
stream, and Furness adds with national 
pride: ‘‘ What are rivers in England, 
such as the Thames, would be probably 
here called ‘ creeks.’’’ ‘“‘ Invisible’ (IV. 
ii. 229) may be for “ invincible,” for the 
two are frequently confused. In Imogen’s 
famous appeal to Posthumus 


Why did you throw your wedded lady fro you? 
Thinke that you are upon a Rocke, and now 
Throw me again, 


Dowden’s ingenious ‘‘ lock’’ for ‘‘ Rocke,” 
first tentatively, and then confidently, put 
forward by him, has found a good deal of 
favour. The phrase “ upon a lock” as a 
wrestling term has Elizabethan authority. 
Furness praises the emendation, but ex- 
plains the text as a comment on the nature 
of Posthumus :— 

‘* Natures like this, unless they are to be 

for ever feathers to every wind that blows, 
must consent to find peace and rest at last 
only on foundations as firm set as earth’s 
base. Such granitic foundation Imogen’s 
unshaken devotion offered.”’ 
This seems to us too subtle. We are 
satisfied with the simpler meaning : ‘‘ Ima- 
gine yourself on some high rock, and throw 
me from you—if you have the heart to do 
it.” From such a fearful and dizzy height 
Gloucester in ‘ King Lear ’ thought he had 
precipitated himself. Furness is right, 
we think, as to “forlorne”’ (V. v. 482) 
meaning “‘ in poor beseeming ”’ (1. 487), or, 
as we might say to-day, “ of forlorn appear- 
ance.’ Cymbeline calls Posthumus, who 
unknown had played 4 great part in the 
recent fray, ‘‘ the forlorne soldier.”’ Dow- 
den takes this to mean the soldier who 
could not be found, which is possible. 
But we prefer Furness’s view. A man 
who fights in rags with a naked breast 
must be desperate or desperately poor, or 
a ‘poor creature.” Falstaff says of 
Shallow in his early days that “ ’a was so 
forlorn that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invincible,” a passage, by the 
by, which also illustrates the confusion 
we have mentioned above. 

The supply of criticisms at the end of 
the book is clearly incomplete. We find 
Gervinus, Weiss, and R. W. Boodle, but 
not a word from Dowden. The Index is 
useful, but not so good as it might be. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


WHEN the Play Actors produced ‘ A King,’ 
by Bjérnson, at the Court Theatre on Mon- 
day last, one was conscious of a sharp 
division of opinion amongst the audience. 
Some endured it with more or less concealed 
impatience, others were as frankly interested. 
It is not, however, to be imagined that there 
were any who were not grateful to the 
company for the opportunity afforded, or 
lacking in appreciation of the translator’s 
work. Since Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp’s 
version is to be included in a forthcoming 
volume of Bjérnson’s plays in Messrs. Dent’s 





““Everyman’s Library,” it is needless to 
dwell on the titanic intentions of the drama. 
These will be better realized away from 
the crudities which seem flagrant in dra. 
matic exposition. The canvas is crowded 
with figures, each overcharged with sym- 
bolism; the action of the play consists in 
their successive endeavours to relieve them- 
selves of the burden placed upon them by 
a man of genius unmindful or reckless of 
human frailty. 

In the result one found oneself mingling 
pity with gratitude over the efforts made by 
Mr. Frank Randell to sustain the part of the 
young King,a kind of Hamlet struggling 
against the system which makes him act 
the part of padlock on the cashbox of estab- 
lished institutions. Mr. Albert Ward, as a 
peripatetic philosopher, acted with the 
utmost vigour; and Barbara Everest, who 
seems made to play the modern maiden of 
serious intent and high purpose, was simple 
and sincere as the Republican’s daughter 
affianced to the King. Mr. Norman Mac- 
Owan made excellent use of his opportunities 
as a rich manufacturer who encourages the 
King’s democratic tendencies, and thus in- 
curs the philosopher’s hatred. 


THE opulent pageantry of Mr. Knob- 
lauch’s ‘ Kismet ’ may now again be seen 
and enjoyed at the Globe Theatre. Mr. 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton have 
journeyed to the Antipodes and back 
during the years which have passed since 
it was first produced, but his sturdy ferocity 
and bombast as the truculent beggar have 
lost nothing of their pungency, while as 
Marsinah she is bewitching in voice and 
action as before. Several who played 
important parts in 1911 are included in the 
cast, amongst them Mr. Herbert Grimwood 
as the evil Wazir, and Bessie Major as 
an old nurse. Mr. Ben Webster as the 
Caliph is replaced by Mr. Frederic Worlock ; 
and Suzanne Sheldon succeeds Mrs. Raleigh 
as the Wazir’s revengeful spouse. ; 

The fascination of ‘Kismet’ is of the 
eye and of the imagination. Dreams and 
visions which are almost a common posses- 
sion are shown on a few square yards of 
staging, whether with or without the support 
of authenticity who cares? The streets of 
London are hundreds of miles away, the 
doors of harem and bazaar are open, and 
nothing in the whole procession of colour 
recalls the prosaic facts of everyday exist- 
ence. No wonder English folk appreciate 
the relaxation afforded. With the one ex- 
ception of the dancing, which somehow 
misses fire, the production is a triumph. 


A FURTHER important alteration in the 
cast of ‘The Melting-Pot’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre was made on Monday night, when 
Grace Lane succeeded Phyllis Relph in the 
part of Vera Revendal. 

As the exiled daughter of a Russian noble- 
man who had sacrificed social position, 
family, and (but for a happy chance) her 
liberty itself, in the service of her oppressed 
fellow-countrymen, the actress showed sym- 
pathetic insight. She was perhaps at her 
best during the poignant culmination of the 
third act, when her Jewish lover recognizes in 
her father the officer under whose supervision 
his entire family had been butchered before 
his eyes. 

Hére an actress of less experience might 
have been beguiled into an inartistic excess 
of hysterical emotion. Grace Lane, how- 
ever, exhibited a strength and restraint 
which, in our opinion, amply compensated 
for the slight suggestion of artifice in her 
rendering of the more sentimental passages 
of the play. 

If the piece is to have a long run, we 
would suggest some improvement in the 
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setting of the fourth act. 
almost painfully crude. 

Mr. Sutro’s play ‘The Two Virtues, 
in which Sir George Alexander is appearin 
at the St. James’s, is so void of interest, an 
the elocution of two of its exponents so 
poor, that, apart from an _ occasional 
sparkle in the dialogue, our attention rarely 
strayed from the one feature of the pro- 
duction which cannot be overlooked and for 
which credit must be given to the costumiers. 
Sir George as a man of letters of autumnal 
years with a cherished romance carries the 
weight of his part with a gay light-hearted- 
ness which almost succeeds in covering it 
with distinction. 

The three women who complicate his 
existence are his sister, a false fair one who 


At present this is 


had jilted him for a posing poet (vigorously | 


played by Mr. Herbert Waring), and a third, 
outside their social pale, whose upbringing 
has somehow or other prepared her to act as 
collaborator in the historian’s magnum opus. 
The first two of these stand for chastity 
without charity, the last for charity alone, 
with the result that a slur is cast on both 
virtues, and vice made attractive by com- 
parison. 


Mr. Justice Eve settled recently a rather 


amusing — as to whether a Borough | 


Council might lawfully permit public baths 


people whose work keeps them on their legs 
all day, sitting still is a decided “ physical 
recreation.” 

But, argued the opponent again, though 
it be ‘‘ recreation,” could it be called ‘‘ health- 
ful”? recreation? there being nothing to 
prevent an unwholesome entertainment from 
being given. That, his lordship ruled, 
“‘ was not the true test to apply. It could 
not be said that a recreation was unwhole- 
some simply because it could be so repre- 
sented as to be unhealthy.” Wherefore he 
held that a swimming bath let for a kinemato- 
graph theatre was let for recreation as 
intended in the Act. 


THE inauguration of the Burbage Memorial 
is to take place on Monday next at 
the parish church of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. A tablet, designed by Mr. W. H. 


| Ansell, bearing a lengthy inscription which 


to be used for a kinematograph theatre. | 


It seems that by section 5 of the Baths and 
Washhouses Act of 1878 Borough Councils 
may, for a period of not more than five 
months from November to March, close any 
swimming bath and let it as an empty build- 
ing for purposes of “‘ healthful recreation ”’— 
provided always music and dancing are not 
understood as included. 

What Mr. Justice Eve had to decide was 
whether looking on at a kinematograph 
show was “healthful recreation.” 
“recreation ’’ at all as contemplated by the 
Legislature ? asked its opponents. Did not 
the Legislature mean ‘‘ physical ’’ exercise ? 
His lordship held there was nothing to 
justify this limitation. “If it were so 
limited,”’ he said, ‘“‘ many people who were 
beyond physical exercise would be deprived 
of recreation in these places altogether.” 
We think he might have added that for 








Was it, 


| 


commemorates not only James, Cuthbert, 
and Richard Burbage, but also Somers, 
Tarlton, Spencer, Sly, and Cowley—other 
“men of the theatre ’’—will be unveiled by 
Sir George Alexander. 


Messrs. ALLEN & Co. announce a new 


| edition of Prof. Gilbert Murray’s original 
| play ‘ Andromache,’ which has long been 


out of print. Prof. Murray has made several 
alterations and revisions, and has added a 
Foreword. 

A PERFORMANCE of the ‘ Agamemnon,’ in 
an Italian verse translation by Signor Ettore 
Romagnoli, who is also the producer, will 
be given in the Greek theatre at Syracuse 
on April 10th. 
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The profitable character of Life Assurance transactions conducted 
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Division of Profits by the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance 


Society. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW 6/- NOVELS 





THE CUCKOO LAMB 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
Author of ‘ Pansy Meares,’ &c. 


MONKSBRIDGE 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of ‘ Marotz,’ &c. 


UNA AND THE LIONS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of ‘Service,’ &c. 


SLAVES OF CHANCE 


By HENRY FARMER, 
Author of ‘ Fettered Lives,’ &c. 


LOVE 
IN A THIRSTY LAND 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, 
Author of ‘ The Road of No Return,’ &c. 


THE COMMONPLACE 
AND CLEMENTINE 


By MABEL INCE, 
Author of ‘The Wisdom of Waiting.’ 


A R T By CLIVE BELL. 


‘This champion of Post-Impressionism is far 
the ablest that has yet appeared...... It is the 
first book since Ruskin began to _ publish 
‘Modern Painters’ in 1843 that could ever con- 
ceivably convince a serious-minded person of good 
judgment that Art is something more than an 
agreeable ornamentation of life.” —Atheneum. 

“*Certainly one of the most brilliant, provoca- 
tive, and suggestive things that has ever been 
written on the subject. A book that all who 
care for Art must read.” — Nation. 


FROM THE THAMES TO 
THE NETHERLANDS 


A Voyage in the Water-Ways of Zealand and 
down the Belgian Coast. By CHARLES PEARS, 
Author of ‘From the Thames to the Seine.’ With 
numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, 
and Line by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 








53. net. 





MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE— 
THE FALL OF FRANCE, 
1870-71 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY (‘‘Le 
Petit Homme Rouge”), Author of ‘The Court of 
the Tuileries, 1852-1870.’ With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [March 19. 


THE ART OF NIJINSKY 


By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. With 10 
Illustrations in Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ This work provides, in the most clear and re- 
strained manner, enough information and valuable 
criticism to satisfy almost any lover of the ballet.” 
Sphere. 
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AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY, 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 





This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of ‘Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 


trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
field ” 


“Tt is an extensive and 


“Tt will have a permanent 
“It is the most com- 
yet appeared in its 


(N.Y. World). 


valuable work of much research” (7%imes). 


peculiar 


“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 


“Tt must always prove 


effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms 
(Daily Express). ‘ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
accorded to the New English 
Dictionary ” (Atheneum). 


“Tt is an amazing collec- 
999 


as is 
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From BELL’S LIST. 


Translated from the French of ANDRE 
SIEGFRIED. With an Introduction by 
DOWNIE STEWART, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. . 

“New Zealand in its isolation at the antipodes is pro- 
bably the least known of the Dominions to the ordinary 
reader. For further ignorance he has now no excuse. Here 
is a brilliant book that will tell him—and not merely him 
but the serious student as well—nearly everything. Well 
informed, well ordered, well documented, it is written with 
a Latin ease and clarity which an excellent translation 
does nothing to conceal.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
VIEW OF NAPOLEON. 
By F. J. MACCUNN, B.A., late Scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


No one has hitherto set forth fully how the great Emperor 
appeared in his lifetime to the nation of shopkeepers who 
spoiled his destiny. The book is a careful piece of research, 
with many quotations from contemporary sources, from the 
remarks of Wellington and the verdict of Wordsworth to 
the comments of the daily press. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES 
ON COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 
Edited by F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A. 
LL.D. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
LEWIS HARCOURT, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 4s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICS OF ISLAM. 
By REYNOLDS A. NICHOLSON, M.A. 
Litt.D. LL.D., Lecturer in Persian, Cam- 
bridge University. 2s, 6d. net. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

as a Practical Science. 
Addresses delivered at meetings of the British 
Association at Birmingham, the Antiquarian 
Society of Cambridge, and the Anthropological 
Society of Oxford. By Sir RICHARD C. 
TEMPLE, Bart. 1s. net. 


SICILIANA. 


Sketches of Naples and Sicily in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. _Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
W. HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








“A monument of thorough and accurate 
workmanship.”—Tue Heav Master or Eton 
COLLEGE. 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary. 


400,000 Defined Vocabulary Words and 


Phrases. 


30,000 Geographical and 12,000 Biographical 


entries. 
6,000 Illustrations, 2,700 pages. 
Cloth, £2 net; full sheepskin, £2 10s. net. 


THE INDIA PAPER EDITION 


is less than half the weight and size of the 
Library Edition. Size, 12} by % by 2} inches. 
Weight, 631b Buckram (with Thumb Index), 
3/. 3s. net ; full seal extra (with Thumb Index), 
4/. 48. net. 


WRITE TO-DAY for a detailed 

Prospectus with Specimen Pages, 

which will be sent post free. It 
will interest you. 





London; G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





Mr. JOHN LANE’S 


NEW BOOKS 
ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: 
A Personal Study of James, 
uke of Monmouth. 
By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. With 36 Illustrations, 
many from Contemporary Portraits never before 
reproduced. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘Imbued with all the charm which springs from a 
subject which has evidently interested the writer.... 
Enriched with admirable illustrations.”—Daily Express. 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS, 
And Other Essays upon the Genius of Places. 
By VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Lightness, dignity, good sense, and consummate 
art.” — Times. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MONGOLIA. 
By H. G. C. PERRY -AYSCOUGH and R. B. 
OfTER-BARRY. With an Introduction by Sir 
CLAUDE MacDONALD, G.C.M.G. K.C.B., &c. 
With 50 Illustrations from Photographs, atid a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

‘This book will interest many....the theme is not 
common. The book is full of strange character and 
incident.”—Saturday Review. 

1814. 


NAPOLEON AT BAY: 


By F. LORAINE PETRE. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 3 


“A wonderful story....A serious study of a great 
masterpiece in the art of war.”—Globe, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF NAPOLEON 


By JOSEPH TURQUAN. Translated by J. L. MAY. 
A NEW EDITION. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


FACTS OF SOCIALISM. 


By JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN, Author of 
‘American Socialism of the Present Day.’ Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d, net. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. A New Edition, 


ae poe and Bibliographies. Crown 8vo, 
JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
(IKE-BANA). 

eel AVERILL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


THE COMIC KINGDOM: 

Napoleon, the Last Phase but Two. 
By RUDOLF PICKTHALL. Illustrated. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
MARGARET L. WOODS. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“This Oxford Poetess hears that which is the 

laughter or the weeping of Music, as her mood may 
be.”—Morning Post. 


TWELVE GREAT NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS BACH. 
OH, MR. BIDGOOD! 
By PETER BLUNDELL 


CURING CHRISTOPHER. 
By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT 


THE STRONG HEART. 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS 


THE PURPLE MISTS. fourth LHdition. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
GARDEN OATS. Third Ldition. 
By ALICE HERBERT 
WHEN WILLIAM CAME. Third Zdition. 
By H. H. MUNRO 
SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. 


By F. J. RANDALL 
THE IRON YEAR. 


By WALTER BLOEM 
SIMPLE SIMON. By A. NEIL LYONS 


THE IRRESISTIBLE INTRUDER. 


By WILLIAM CAINE 
GREAT DAYS. 


By FRANK HARRIS 
THE HAT SHOP. By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL 


Crown 





Note also—3s. 6d. net. 
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BEHIND THE BEYOND. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Illustrated by A. H. FISH. 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


** Learnep, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers, 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 


20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NoTES AND QUERIES (complete in 
Twelve Volumes, JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909, price 10s. 6d. 
each Volume with Index; General Index to the Twelve Volumes, 
10s. 6d.) contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 





FIFTH SELECTION. 


PHILOLOGY, GRAMMAR, AND ETYMOLOGY. 


“ Antiquarian” v. “‘ Antiquary ”’ — ‘‘ Apostamated ”— 
* Ataman” and ‘“‘ Hetman,” the Titles differentiated 
—‘Aviation,” its Derivation—‘ Awaitful’’—‘* Ayesha,” 


its Pronunciation—Aztec Names, their Pronunciation— 
‘* Bacon,” its Etymology—‘‘ Badger,” its Etymology— 
‘* Banana,” its Etymology—‘ Barracoon ”—** Barrage ”’ 
—‘ Barrar ’”—‘‘ Barrow ’’—‘ Battels,”” Use of the Word 
in 1574 — “ Bayonet ” — “ Belappit’”’ — “ Benny” — 
** Beside”: “ Besides,” their Meanings—“ Betheral,” its 
Etymology—-‘‘ Biddy,” its Derivation—‘ Bilker ” in 1717 
—*‘ Bladder ” and “ Blather ’—‘‘ Bloom ” in Iron Manu- 
facture — “‘ Boast ’” — “‘ Bobbery ” — “ Bobby Dazzler ”’ 
—Bonfires or Bonefires—‘* Bosh,” Origin of the Word 
—Bough-pots—* Bridge,” its Derivation—‘ Bring,”’ its 
Archaic Use—Early British Names, their Interpretation 
— “ Britisher,’” Use of the Word— “ Brooch” or 


** Broach ”’—‘* Brock”? for Badger—‘‘ Broom-squire ’’— 
* Brumby,” Australian Wild Horse—‘“ Butcher,” its 
Pronunciation. 


ECCLESIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Banns and Lameness—‘‘ Sal et saliva” in Baptism— 
Baptismal Robe—Baptist Confessions of Faith—Bark- 
ing Abbey and William the Conqueror—Clergyman with 
Battledore in the Pulpit—Bayham Abbey—Beating the 
Bounds—Thomas 4 Becket’s Martyrdom—Bede’s Trans- 
lation of the Fourth Gospel—Detached Belfries—Dead 
Bell: Passing Bell—Bell-ringing at Weddings—Bible : 
“ Bewray”’ in the Revised Version; St. Paul’s * Slow- 
bellies”; ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead”; ‘ Syco- 
more” or “Sycamore”; Silk first Mentioned; Thumb 
Bible; “‘ Knave of Jesus Christ”’—Bidding Prayer at 
Oxford University—First English Bishop to Marry— 
Bishops: Punctuation of their Signatures; Fourteen 
consecrated at one Time; their Scarves — Arms of 
English Roman Catholic Bishops—Archbishop Black- 
burne’s Grave — Blandina, Martyr -Saint — Book of 
Common Prayer: “Ashes to ashes”; Copy with 
Shakespeare’s Autograph; Origin of Marriage Service— 
Bibliography of Brasses—Brasses at the Bodleian— 
Breviary or Missal—Briefs for Greek Christians—Burial : 
Half within and half without a Church ; with the Face 
Uncovered—Suicides buried in Open Fields—Noncon- 
formist Burial-grounds. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY HISTORY. 


Francis Bacon, ‘‘ The world’s a bubble ’—Bacon and 
Ben Jonson—Giorgio Baffo’s Poems—Barham a Cardinal 
of St. Paul’s—J. M. Barrie and Kensington Gardens— 
Beldornie Press—William Bennet’s ‘ King of the Peak ’ 
—Sir Walter Besant: Pronunciation of his Name— 
—Bevis of Southampton—William Blake and Coleridge 
—Private Reprint of Blake’s ‘Songs ’"—Remarkable 
Cancels in Dr. Bliss’s Edition of Wood’s *‘ Athenz Oxoni- 
ensis "—Earliest Book Auctions—Lines on Book-Borrow- 
ing and Book-Stealing—British Provincial Book-Trade— 
Books sold by the Ton—Cure for Mildew in Books—First 
Books of Authors—Bookseller’s Motto—Bibliography of 
Bookselling and Publishing—Borrow’s ‘ Turkish Jester’ 
—Bradley’s * Highways and Byways in South Wales ’— 
‘Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables’ —‘“ Breese”’ in 
‘Hudibras’ — Anthony Brewer’s ‘ Lovesick King’ — 
Errors in Cobham Brewer’s ‘Phrase and Fable ’— 
Brightwell’s Tennyson Concordance—British Museum 
Catalogues—John Britton’s Shakespeare Memorial Pro- 
ject—Shirley Brooks and Du Maurier—Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Centenary Celebration—Robert Browning and 
Wordsworth, Literary Parallel—Passages in Browning’s 
Poems—Burns: English Commentators ; ‘‘ Her prentice 
hand”; Letters to George Thomson—Robert Burton : 
Errors in Shilleto’s Edition ; Meswinde the Fair—Byron : 
called “the Pilgrim of Eternity”; Passages in ‘ Don 
Juan’ and ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Academy of Ancient Music, its Foundation—Actors 
whipped at Newcastle—Burial-places of Notable Actresses 
—Prince Albert as Musical Composer—G. Almar, Play- 
wright and Actor—Ancient Concert Society—Mrs. Ark- 
wright’s Setting of ‘The Pirate’s Farewell ’—Folk-lore 
Medicine in Beaumont and Fletcher—‘ The Beauty of 
Buttermere,’ Sadler’s Wells Play—KEarliest Theatrical 
Benefits—John Bland, Edinburgh Actor-Manager—Dr. 
Burney’s ‘ History of Music ’—Alexander Campbell, Sir 
Walter Scott’s Music Master—Carini’s Book on Theatre- 
building—George Colman as Censor of Plays—Children of 
the Chapel Royal—Chetwood’s ‘ General History of the 
Stage ’"—Three Choir Festival, Early Notices—‘ Christmas 
Boys,’ Mumming Play—Church Music in Country Dis- 
tricts—Musical Services on Church Towers—Musical Com- 
posers as Pianists—Minuet named after Lady Coventry. 





JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 
PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 











Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P&() Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P&Q Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 
By 8.8. “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 H.P. 
A. DALMATIA, VENICE, SICILY, &.... | Apl. 28—80 Days 
By &.S. *‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. 











: ‘ B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.) May 16—24 Days 

It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. S ann we Jan 1828 Boos 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. D.*NORWEGIAN FJORDS .. "| Jun, 30—18 Days 

BE. “NORWAY, DENMARK.. | Jul. 17—18 Days 

Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, ¢e. .. Aug. 7—24 Days 
@. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, Sept, 5—30 Days 





the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


Fares—A or G, from 25 Gns.; B or F, from 20 Gns.; 
C or D, from 12 Gns. ; E. from 15 Gns. 


For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. 


P& 0 Offices {T2scadeakall Street EC,” | LONDON. 
| 


‘i | — —- 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 















































NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Judaism & St. Paul 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (March 14) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Poem ‘The Loyal Prisoner’—Birmingham Statues and Memorials— 
John Wilkes and the ‘Essay on Woman’—Hearth Tax, Painswick—Originals of Thackeray’s 
Characters—Robert Baron, Author of ‘ Mirza’—The Monkey Nation —‘‘ Occupy ”—Johnsoniana. 

QUERIES :—Bullivant—The Stock Exchange as ‘‘ The House ”—‘‘ The Seven Seas ’”—Younger Van 
Helmont—‘' Artigou ”—Early-Victorian Book of Essays—English Shrines—Author Wanted— 
‘* Meg’s diversions ”—‘‘ Cousins and half-cousins”—Karly Map of Ireland—Graham (Gartur 
Family)—Orrok of Orrok—W. Humphrey Marshall—Wilson’s Buildings—John Dietrich Muller 
—*‘ Montalbert,’ Novel of 1795—Walker of Derry—‘ Archeologia’—Peter Thresher—Biographi- 
cal Information Wanted —Palmer’s Royal Mails—‘ Vossioner ”— Bewickiana—Invention of the 
Interview—‘‘ Camonds” of Westphalian Barren Roseweed. 

REPLIES :—Parishes in Two or More Counties—Colonels of the 24th Regiment : ‘‘ Howard’s Greens ” 
—Peter the Wild Boy—Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton— Musical Congresses—Fire-Walking—The 
Red Bull Theatre—Tarring—Shilleto—* Costrel ”—‘‘The honours three”—The Name James— 
Coffin-shaped Chapels—‘‘ To pill”—‘‘Sydney Carton” at Old Shrewsbury School—‘‘ Boss ”— 
‘‘C’est. progrés en spirale””—A Bishop as Boxer—Rabbit Rime—Major-General Patrick Duff— 
Henry James Chippendale—William Parsons: Life or Horse Guards—Octopus : Venus’s Kar— 
Milton Queries—Seaver Family—Fox of Stradbroke—Shakespeare Second Folio—‘‘ A fact is a 
lie and a half ”—‘‘ Startups End ”—Saffron Walden—Clementina Sobieski Douglass. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century’ —‘A Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (March 7) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Anthony Munday. Dramatist—John Wilkes and the ‘ Essay on Woman ’—Blackfriars Road 
—Hyde Park Corner, Leeds—Antony Brewer—Light Brigade at Balaclava—Shilleto’s Edition of 
Burton—Memoirs of Cameron of Fassifern—Wycherley’s Place of Birth —‘‘ Not room enough to 
swing a cat ’—Indexing of Newspapers. 

QUERIES :—“ Treasure-trove ”—Altars—Jeremiah Horrocks, Astronomer—‘‘ Napoleon’s Diversions 
at St. Helena ”—Clearances on Scotch Estates—Colonels of the 24th Regiment—Authors of 
Quotations Wanted—South Carolina Uniform—Medieval Common Sense—Rev. T. Gale— 
Knights Templars and Knights of St. John of Jerusalem—Magistrates wearing Hats—Revereed 
Engraving—Douglas Family —H. D. Inglis—American Seventeenth-Century History—Sergeant 
Duncan Robertson’s ‘ Journal ’—‘‘ Mongolian ”—Gladstone’s Involved Sentences—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Page Family—Ayloffe—Abraham Whittaker—Herodotus and Astronomic 
Geography—Musical Notation—St. Pancras—‘ Two Stones Farm ”—Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

REPLIES :—Murder of a Priest near Reading—Marten—Heraldry of Lichfield Cathedral—Freeman : 
Parry—Vanbrugh’s Epitaph—Breast Tackle—Clementina Stirling Graham—Constable’s ‘ Coru- 
field ’"—Clasped Hands as a Religious Symbol—Cromwell and Queen Henrietta Maria—Human 
Fat as a Medicine—Henry Gower, Bishop of St. David’s—Tying Legs after Death—‘‘ Rucksack ” 
—‘*Man is immortal till his work is done”—Wild Huntsman—First Barmaid—Brutton— 
** Sough ” —Milton Queries—‘ Havamil.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘A Short History of London’—‘ Gypsy Coppersmiths in Liverpool and Birken- 
head ’—‘ A Primer of English Literature’——‘ The Manual of Heraldry ’—‘ Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society ’—‘ Cornhill’—‘ Fortnightly Review ’—‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagente. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE 


(Author of ‘* Outlines of Liberal Judaism”). 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


This volume consists of two essays: on 
‘The Genesis of the Religion of St. Paul,’ 





and on 
Liberal Judaism.’ 


what St. Paul 
Liberal Judaism. 


piece of Pauline criticism.”—The Times. 


MAX GOSCHEN, LTD., 





‘The Relation of St. Paul to 


“The second of these essays is a discussion on 
has to say to those who, like the 
author, range themselves under the banner of 
The first is of more general 
interest, and is, indeed, a close and illuminating 


20, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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Editorial Communi ations should be addressed to “THE EDITOR ”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “THE ATHENHUM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
Published Weekly by Messrs, HORACE MARSHALL & BON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCOIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 
Agents for Scotland Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OO., Iep., Edinburgh,—Saturday, March 14, 1914. 
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